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STATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. 
From Jan. 26th, to Feb. 25th, 181], 
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| High Water at Leith, 

For March 1811]. 
Morn. Even. 
Days. H. MJH. ™M. 
W6 1 
\Sa. 27 258 2 
Weather.| Su. 3} 8 3919 28 
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Clear MOON’S PHASES 

| ror Marcu, 1811. 
Rain | Apparent time ab Edinburg)» 

D. M. H. 

Full Moon 10 16 morr. 
LastQuart.17 59 lO noen. 
New Moonv4 6 Zeven. 


March 9.—Court of Session rises. 
17.—St Patriek’s Day. 
21.—Sun enters Aries at noon, 
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Description of the Bridge at Montrose. 


W* this month, present our 
readers with an elevation and 
zrchitectural section of the cele- 
brated wooden bridge at Montrose. 
It is built over the Sauth Esk, at the 
junction of that river with the sea, 
where it contracts for a short space, 
after passing through a large lake or 
bay. It is still, however, very deep 
and broad, and, till within these few 
years, could be passed only by a 
terry. This bridge is, we believe, 
the most remarkable of the kind in 
the kingdom, both from its magni- 
tude and the difficulties which were 
to be overcome previous to its con- 
struction. These arose from the 
great depth of the river, which, at 
low water, is 16 feet, and, at high 
water, rises to 30 or 32; from the 
rapidity of the current, which flows 
at the rate of 7 or 8 miles an hour, 
and from the uncommon hardness 
of a gravelly bottom. In conse- 
quence of all these obstacles, we 
have becn assured, that, although 


pile-drivers were used, of the enor- 
mous weight of 25 or 26 tons, it 
required their operation for several 
days to make an inch of progress 
We had hoped to communicate 
more ample details relative to this 
erection; but having been disap- 
pointed from the quarter whence 
we had reason to expect them, we 
shall be much obliged to any of our 
readers resident on the spot, who 
may favour us with any interesting 
particulars on the subject. 


Astronomical Query. 
‘To the Editor. 
Sir, 


i any of your astronomical friends 
could inform me, whether or not 
any knowledge of the aurora bore- 
alis has been attained this Winter, it 
would greatly oblige me, as I wish 
to see if their opinion coincides in 
any degree with some conjectures I 
have formed respecting its nature. 
They 
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at Proceedings of the Wernerian Natural History Society, 


They would also oblige me very 
much, were they to demonstrate the 
reason, why the Moon, in her horn- 
ed state, on January 27th, formed a 
circle, by a thin, though observable, 
half ring uniting with her. I have, 
in order to discover the reason of 
this phenomenon, consulted various 
astronomical authors; but there 
tinding nothing relative to it, I have 
had recourse to your publication, as 
being the only channel left through 
which any information, with regard 
to that phenomenon, must flow. 

on Sir, your 
ASTRORUM AMAWNS. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural 
History. 


THE Little Bittern 

(Ardea minuta), 
one of the rarest of British birds, 
was lately shot, at Tyningham, by 
the Earl of Haddington’s game- 
Leeper. It was transmitted by the 
Earl to Lieutenant-Colonel Walker 
at Drumsheugh, in whose museum 
it is now preserved. This is the first 
known instance of the Little Bittern 
occurring in Scotland. It is among 
the smallest of the crane tribe, 
being only about the size of a field- 
fare. 

It may here be mentioned, that, 
in December last, the body of a full 
grown Wolf was left by the tide on 
‘Tyningham sands. The carease was 
not putrid, but had probably lain 
some days in the sea. It is sup- 
— that the animal had been 
cept aboard some vessel which had 
toundered at sea, off the mouth of 
the Frith. 

In the beginning of this month, 
at beautitul specimen of the Spotted 
Woodpecker pen major ) was shot 
near Alloa, by James Ure, Esq. 
collector of the customs there, and 
kindly sent to the writer of. this 
Tticle. 


About the same time, a pair oy 
Crossbills (Loxia curvirostra) were 
shot at Lindertis, in Angus-shirc, 
the seat of Gilbert Meason, Esq., 
and also transmitted as above. They 
were feeding on the cones of lare) 
trees. N. 

February 1811, 


Proceedings of the Wernerian 
tural History Soctety. 


T the meeting of this Society 

on the 12th of January last, 
Professor Jameson read the first part 
of a series of observations on thie 
geognostic relations of the rocks in 
the island of Arran. In this me- 
moir, he described particularly the 
granite, gneiss, mica-slate and clay- 
slate formations; and also the red 
sandstone and porphyry-slate, which 
occur so abundantly in that island. 
When describing the granite, he 
stated as a conjecture, that quartz 
might prove to be an older forma- 
tion than granite ; because the old- 
est granite contains much quartz, 
but little mica, and less felspar than 
the newer varieties. He pointed 
out several observations to be made 
with the view of verifying or of re- 
futing tIns conjecture. In his de- 
scription of greiss, he alluded to the 
veins of granitic gneiss which tra- 
verse it, and which, when the gneiss 
and granite are in contact, liave 
been represented as veins of gre- 
nite shooting from the subjacent in- 
to the superincumbent rocks. The 
red sandstone, the Professor appear- 
ed inclined to refer to the first or 
old red sandstone of Werner. Wher 
describing its stratification and struc- 
ture, he pointed out the appear- 
ances which ought to be attended 
to in determining the dip and direc- 
tion of strata; and he cautioned ob- 
servers against confounding the 
Structure of individual strata 
beds 
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dip of the strata, 
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beds with the general direction and 
The numerous 
fissures that traverse the sandstone 
of Arran, and which exhibit every 
variety of magnitude, direction and 
dip, afforded apt illustrations of 
Werner’s theory of veins. The 


Porphyry-state, the Professor de- 


scribed as appearing in the form of 
overlying conical or irregular tabu- 
lar-shaped inasses, resting on the red 
sandstone; also in veins traversing 
cranite, sandstone, greenstone, and 
other rocks. He gave a description 
of sume tabular musses of this rock, 
accompanied with pitchstone and 
claystone, contained between strata 
of sandstone, and which miglit be 
conlounded with beds, but which he 
was inclined to consider merely is 
lateral branches ot veins, or as 
slightly inclined veins. 

At the next meeting, on 2d Feb- 
ruary, Professor Jameson read the 
continuation of his mineralogical 
observations on Arran. He first 
detailed the geoguostic relations of 
the floetz greenstone of that island. 
From this account it appeared to 
occur in overlying masses, resting 
on sandstone, in beds in sandstone, 
and in veins that traverse sandstone 
and other rocks. He next describ- 
ed the various kinds of pitchstone 
which occur in Arran; and he seem- 
ed to think that one of the varie- 
ties was so well marked, that it 
might constitute a distinct subspe- 
cies of the pitchstone species. The 
account of its geognostic relations 
attorded a detail of many curious 
geognostic appearances ; in particu- 
lair, the structure of its veins, and 
the nature of the interposed tabu- 
lar masses, having many of the cha- 
racters of beds, yet appearing to be 
either nearly horizontal veins, or la- 
teral branches of common veins. 
Che Claystone of Arran, which was 
aext described, appeared to occur 
in overlying masses, along with the 


porphyry-slate, and also in veins a- 
long with pitchstone and -porphiyry- 
slate. It would seem that wacke and 
basalt are not very common rocks 
in Arran; but, when tiey are ob- 
served, they present the usual ap- 
pearances and geognostic relations. 

From the observations in these 
two memoirs, it appears that the 
island of Arran is a spot highly in- 
teresting to mineralogists. It does 
not, however, contain any rocks ef 
the ¢razsitéon class; but is principal- 
ly composed of primitive and 
rocks. The clluvial rocks that oc- 
cur in the valleys, present the usual 


characters of the rocks of this - 


class. 


Historical, Topographice!, Avricui- 
tural, and Commercial View of the 
Isle of France. 


Sie Isle of France, or Mauri- 

ius, is situated in the Indian 
Ocean, 400 miles east of Madagus: 
car.—Lat. 20 deg. S.; Long. 
57 deg. 28 min. was disco. 
vered in the idth century by the 
Portuguese, who named itthe Island 
of Acerno. The Dutch took pas- 
session of it in 1598, givine it the 
name of Mauritius, in henour of 
Prince Maurice, their Stadthoider: 
but they did not form any establish - 
ment there till 1646. la 1715 thev 
abandoned it, partly on account ot 
the inconsiderable progress made by 
the colonists in the amelioration of 
the soil, and partly on account of 
the settlement which they had made 
at the Cape of Good Hope. In 
1715 the French landed there, un- 
der the command of Dutresne, a 
Captain in the service of their East 
India Company, and named it the 
Isle of France. Shortly after, ee 
1721) the inhabitants of the Island 


of Bourbon, under the conduct ot 
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86 View of the Isle of France: 


a person called made a 
new establishment in the Isle of 
France. During the fifteen suc- 
ceeding years, the number of the 
inhabitants was so inconsiderable, 
that the Company began to delibe- 
rate whether it were most proper to 
retain or abandon the island—but 
in 1735, M. Burdennay was sent 
out with instructions to improve it 
to the utmost. In 1764, the French 
East India Company ceded the Isle 
of France to the Government, and 
it has since been under the nnme- 
diate jurisdiction of a Governor for 
the muilitarv, and an Intendant or 
Magistrate for the civil department. 
According to the calculation of La- 
caille, the Isle of France is 90,682 
tvises (each toise six feet English 
measure) im circumference; and 
about 31,390 toises m breadth where 
it is broadest. The expences in- 
curred by the Company, and the 
sull heavier expences to which the 
colonization of the island has put 
the krench Government, have not 
to this day been indemnitied by the 
colony.—Scarcely one-third of the 
land is in a state of cultivation, and 
even such part as has been labour- 
ed, is very remote from any thing 
like pertection in point of dliege or 
produce. 

It is computed that there are 6000 
whites in the island; but when trom 
this number we deduct that of the 
garrison, there do not remain more 
than 2000 colonists of both sexes, 
and every age. The number of the 
iree negroes amounts to about 1000; 
wid there are besides from 84 to 
36,000 slaves. The island is sus- 
ceptible of triple this amount of po- 
pulation. Almost every species of 
cultivation has been attempted here; 
the culture of grain is, as it ought 
tvery where to be, the principal 
branch of agriculture among the in- 
habitants; but the rearing of cattle 
hos culpably neglected. The 


coffee of the island is good ; but it 
is not equal to the produce of Bour- 
bon. At Villebague there is a tine 
sugar-house, and five or six others 
of less consequence are to be met 
with in different parts of the island, 
The culture of indigo has been at- 
tempted, but hitherto with little suc- 
cess. A sinall quantity of cotton 
has been raised there, which grows 
well, and proves very marketable ; 
by the aid of industry, this article 
might be rendered very highly im- 
portant, and give rise to an acvan- 
tageous export trade. The plants of 
spice trees brought hither troin the 
Moluccas, have thriven so well as to 
afford encouragement towards their 
‘further cultivation. The too tem- 
perate climate of the island secmee 
by no means favourable to this spe- 
cies of cultivation; but the samples 
of the produce lately sent to France, 
have been considered as remarkabiv 
fair. The shrub which yields pep- 
per is not cultivated here; although 
the plants might readily be procur- 
ed trom the coast of Malabar. It 
is possible that unsuccessful attempts 
may have been made to raise it, and 
that the colonists therefore aban- 
doned the pursuit in despair. It 1s, 
however, most certain, that every 
novel branch of agriculture will be 
for ever neglected for the culture of 
grain, so soon as war, or a likelt- 
hood of that calamity, leads the 
cultivator to conclude, that he will 
find it to his advantage to furnish 
the government stores with corn. _ 
M. Core, the Superintendant of 
the Botanical Garden in the Isle o1 
France, published a statement of 
the spice trees existing in that co- 
lony in the year 1785. From this 
account it appears, that the island 
then contained 3000 cinnamon trees 
of Ceylon; 10,416 clove-trees, S61 
of which were so large as to require 
the joint efforts of two negrocs t? 
remove any one of them; 394 of 
which 
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the harbour cannot contain more 


which might be removed by one ne- 
cro: 484 of which, one negro might 
remove two; and 9000 of which, 
one negro was capable of removing, 
fuur at atime. ‘hese last were of 
the growth of from 4 to 6 months. 
The island likewise possessed 20 
aromatic nutmeg trees; besides 
these, the Botanical Garden con- 


tained 18 female nutmeg trees, 10 


of which yielded, between the years 
1779 and 1785, no less than 1088 
nuts, including those which had at- 
tained to maturity, and such as were 
blown, in an unripe state, from the 
trees. This fruit subsequently pro- 
duced 60 nutmeg trees in the Bota- 
nical Garden, ZO in Bourbon, Gui- 
ana, and Cayenne, and 12+ slips 
now rearing in the Government 
Nursery. At the commencement 
of June 1785, a single tree display- 
ed 3000 nuts, and 9 others, 500 
among them, in an advanced state. 
Of these nuts, 2s were sent to 
Bourbon, 260 were sown in the 
Government Nursery, and the re- 
mainder, not being sufficiently ripe, 
were suffered to remain upon the 
branches. Those fructiferous trees 
enjoy the most beautiful and vigo- 
rous vegetation, their fuilage bemg 
perfectly green and brilliant, and 
fruits and blossoms of every age, . 
pearing upon 2a single tree. In 
short, from their flourishing state, 


_ there is every reason to expect that 


the uni-sex nutmeg tree will be- 
come proportionable in produce to 
the hermaphrodite clove tree. 

It is believed that the French Go- 
vernment has, for many years past, 
annually lost about tour millions of 
livres (166,6601.) by its colonies si- 
tuated eastward of Africa. 

The mountains of the Isle of 
France are so high that their tops 
are oftentimes covered with snow ; 
they produce the best ebony in the 
Known world. The town and har- 
bour called Port Louis are strongly 
‘ortified ; but, in hurricane months, 


than eight vessels. in this port 
there are large storehouses and eve- 
ry thing necessary for the equip- 
ment of fleets. 

The value of the Mauritius to the 
French Government, arises from 
those political reasons which induce 
it to wish to preserve an establish- 
ment in the Indian Seas. Had not 
this island been possessed by the 
French, they would have lost every 
check whatever on the prosperity 
of the commerce of British India ; 
for no country power would have gi- 
ven thein protection in its ports, or 
at least could have made that pro- 
tection available to them. The ex- 
pence of a force necessary to cap- 
ture the Mauritius is great, very 
great, and the returns from the 
island are totally inadequate te the 
cost; yet vessels fitted out, or ra- 
ther repaired and furnished at this 
island, as ships of war have done 
great damage to the Indian ship- 
ping. The nations at present sail- 
ing under the British flag, form an 
irresistible temptation to French 
cupidity; while the extent of the 
Indian Ocean gives privateers and 
sinall vessels the choice of innume- 
rable points from whence to pursue 
their predatory courses. ‘The ves- 
sels taken, they send to the Mau- 
ritius for security, and for sale. 
That island hereby becomes a nest 
of pirates, and the fate which be- 
longs to such a station, we trust 
awaits it, 


Memoirs ofthe Progress of Manu fic- 
tures, Chemistry, Science, and the 


Fine Arts. 


i R Richard Walker, in some 
late observations on the ba- 
rometer, observes, that, in order to 
prognosticate the weather by means 
of the barometer, one general rule. 
should be premised, viz. that, pre- 

viously 
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viously to observing the barometer, 
the state of the weather at the time 
should be accurately noticed in eve- 
ry particular. Hence, to speak ti- 
guratively. we might affix this mot- 
to to the barometer, “ Tell me what 
the weather is, and I will teil vou 
what it will be.” The circum- 
stances to be collected previously 
to inspecting the barometer, are, 
jst, The state of the atmosphere, 
respecting its degree of clearness or 
cloudiness: 2ély, The direction of 
the wind, together with its steadi- 
ness or variubleness: and, Sdly, The 
altitude and density of the clouds. 

A manufacturer in the depart- 
ment of the Seine and Marne, has 
succeeded in growing coffee in 
France. Tle sowed some Mocha 
coffee, and obtained a produce of 
about fifteen pounds of beans, pos- 
sessing the proper flavour and form. 
te neither employed a green-house 
nor glass frames, nor any unusyal 
shelter, but simply preparing the 
soil with eare. 

On the J9th of September, be- 
tween the hours of tive and six in 
the evening, @ luminous meteor ap- 
peared to the south, and about the 
distance of a quarter of a league 
from the small commune of Bre- 
veau. Persons who attentively ex- 
wnined it, assert that it was nearly 
# quarter oF an hour in collecting, 
flogting over the place where it was 
tirst seen: and that, when all its 
parts had united, it appeared all at 


once as a very considerable globe of 


fire, taking a northerly direction. 
It spread terror amongst the inha- 
bitants of the village, who believed 
the houses would be burnt, and they 
themselves perish. This globe was 
xccompanitd by a frightful noise, 
which was heard at the distance of 
more than a league and a half, and 
sometimes resembled the rolling of 
a rapid chariot ; at others, the noise 
ot rain very violently driven by the 


wind. It was followed by a very 
thick fog, and carried up from the 
ground every thing it met in its 
passage. In crossing a river, it uh. 
sorbed water, which soon atierwards 
fell in rain. It wandered for son, 
time near the village. It was ae- 
companied and followed by abund- 
ant rain, much lighthing, and loud 
claps of thunder. Continuing in 
the same direction, it suddenly turn. 
ed into acolwnn of fire, which, with 
the fog, rose towards the heavens. 
This made many persons believe the 
fog was smoke. Ft remained about 
a quarter of an hour in this state, a 


quarter of a league to the north of 


the village, and at a shor ditance 
from the forest of Beaulieu. This 
column now sunk a little, and at last 
it suddenly disappeared, leaving a 
thick fog which had no smell. It 
lasted three quarters of an hour. 

The number of German works 
which appeared at the fair of Leip- 
sic,amounted to between 10,000 and 
11,000, which, for the most. part, 
were either compilations or insigui- 
ficant books. 

On Tuesday, the 30th of Janua- 
ry last, at two o’clock P. M. there 
was a fall of meteoric stones in Cas- 
wellcounty, New Connecticut. Theit 
descent was seen for a considerable 
distance round; and two reports 
distinctly heard at Hillsborough, a 
distance of thirty miles. trag- 
ment, weighing a pound and three 
quarters, struck a tree in the new 
cround of a Mr Taylor, near where 
some woodcutters were at work, 
who, apprehending the fate of So- 
dem and Gomorrah, ran home witli 
out once looking behindthem. 
couraged, however, by a woman, 
whose curiosity was superior to her 


tears, they returned with her to the 


place, and brought away the stone, 
which was still hot. It is of a dark 
brown colour, porous, and contains 
iron, 
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View of the present State of Religious 
Establishments in France. 
(See Mag. for January, page 9.) 


Catholic Establishment. 

XHERE are 13 archbishopricks ; 
t those of Paris, Malines, Be- 
sancon, Lyons, Aix, Toulouse, Bor- 
deaux, Bourges, Tours, Rouen, Tu- 
rin, Genoa. There are sixty-seven 
bishopricks. These are all appointed 
by the Emperor, and paid out of the 
public treasury. ‘The circumscrip- 
tion of sees and parishes, the super- 
intendance of seminaries, religious 
associations, and charitable institu- 
tions, is also vested in the govern- 
ment. All the bulls, rescripts, and 
bricts of the Court of Rome, must 
be submitted to the examination of 
the Minister for Religion, before 
they are issued. 

Protestant Establishment. 

This is divided into two branches ; 
1. Protestants of the Confession of 
Augsburg, or Lutherans; and, 2. 
Reformed Protestants, or Calvinists. 

Lutherans. 

The churches of the Confession 
of Augsburg have pastors, consist- 
vries, anspections, and general con- 
sisfories. 

The consistories are appointed to 
watch over discipline, the admini- 
stration of the goods of the church, 
and the goods arising trom alins. 

The inspections are composed of 
the pastor, and of an elder from each 
ef the consistorial churches. Each 
iuspection chooses, from among its 
menibers, two laymen and an eccle- 
siastic, who takes the title of inspec- 
tor. ‘This inspector is appointed to 
watch over the preservation of good 
order in the consistorial churches. 
rhe inspection cannot assemble with- 
out the authority of government. 

Phe general consistories form the 
superior administration of allthe con- 


tistorial churches, and of the inspec- 


February 1811. 
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Besides the general consistory, 
and in the period which intervenes 
between their meetings, there is a 
directory, composed of the president 
of the oldest of the two ecclesiasti- 
cal inspectors, and of three laymen, 
one of whom is named by the Em- 
peror; the other two are chosen by 
the general consistory. 

This establishment is almost en- 
tirely coniined to the departments 
along the Rhine. There are three 
general consistorics ; one for the Up- 
per and Lower Rhine, divided into 
two departments, and seven inspec- 
tors. ‘There is an academy at Stras- 
burg for the instruction of ministers. 
In this seminary are taught theolo- 
gy, philosophy, belles lettres, ancient, 
modern, and oriental languages. An 
elementary school or gymnasium is 
attached to this institution, for which 
it is preparatory. The second gene- 
ral consistory is established at Metz, 
for the department of La Sarre and 
Mont Tonnerre. The third is esta- 
blished at Cologne, for the depart- 
ments of the Rhine and Moselle, and 
of the Roer. 

Calvinists 
—have pastors, consistories, and sy- 
nods. 

The consistories of each reform- 
ed church are composed of one or 
two pastors attached to that church, 
and of elders, or distinguished lay- 
men, chosen from among the citi- 
zeus, who pay the most in the way 
of direct contribution. 

The consistories watch over the 
maintenance of discipline, over the 
adininistration of church property, 
and of that arising trom alins. 

Every two years, half the elders 
are renewed, 

The elections of the pastors are 
made by the consistories, and con- 
firmed by the Emperor. 

The synods are appointed to watch 
over whatever concerns the celebra- 


tion of worship, the doctrine wine 
an 
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and the management of ecclesiasti- 
cal aftairs. 

Their decisions are submitted to 
the approbation of the Emperor. 

Five consistorial churches com- 
pose a synod. 

Every synod is composed of a 
pastor and elder from each consisto- 
rial church ; it cannot assemble with- 
out the permission of government ; 
and lasts only six days. 

The Calvinist churches appear to 
be in greater number than the Lu- 
theran, and dispersed through eve- 
ry quarter of the kingdom. They 
are particularly numerous the 
south of France, in the departments 
tormed out of the ancient provinces 
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of Languedoc and Guienne. There 
are a considerable number also in 
the neighbourhood of Rochelle, their 
ancient capital; and, as well as the 
Lutherans, they are very numerous 
along the Rhine. 


Jews. 


There is a central consistory of 
the Jews at Paris; and thirteen sy- 
nagogues have established 
throughout the French empire, in 
the following cities: Paris, Stras- 
burg, Wintzenheim, Mentz, Metz, 
Nancy, Treves, Coblentz, Crevelt, 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, Turin, Ca- 
sal. 


STATISTICAL SURVEY of the different Departments of the 
French Empire, exhibiting their Extent, Population, and the situa- 
tion of their principal Towns, 


(Continued from page 12.) 


Leavues 
Extent in 
Departments. Chief Towns. trom Arpents, Population. 
Finisterre........... |Quimper........... 124 | 1,358,554 | 452,895 
ee Luxemburg...... 73 | 1,353,952 | 246,333 
Nismes.........00. 140 | 1,175,044 | 322,144 
High Garonne... |'Toulouse.......... 133 | 1,263,858 | 367,551 
265 550,000 400,056 
148 | 1,277,651 | 286,497 
Gironde............ [Bordeaux ......... 114 | 2,121,055 | 514,562 
174 | 1,005,763 | 112,348 
Henault........... Montpellier....... 150 | 1,236,198 | 301,099 
Tile et Vilaine.... (Rennes............ 68 | 1,336,205 | 505,314 
Chateau Roux... | 51 | 1,347,536 | 204,721 
Indre et Loire... |Tours.............. 48 | 1,500,000 | 275,292 
Grenoble.......... 130 | 1,648,230 | 471,660 
Jemappe.......... Mons......... ais 48 | 737,990 | 472,366 
Lons-le-Saulnier. | $2} 986,246 | 262,882 
Landes............ Mont de Marsan | 140 | 1,801,097 | 240,146 
iGeneva............ 102} 550,000 | 210,475 
| 174 | 903,631 | 62,354 
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Statistical Survey of the French Empire. 3] 
| oe Extent in 
Departments, Chief Towns. — Arpents. Population, 
aris, 
Loir et Cher....... ee 36 | 1,181,691 | 213,482 
re Mont Brisson.... | 8S | 964,083 | 315,858 
Upper Loire,...... [Le 101 | 985,246. 268,202 
Lower Loire ..... {Nantes | 77 {1,383,831 407,827 
Orleans... 28 | 1,322,909 | 285,395 
Cahors 111 | 1,045,190 268,149 
Lot et Garonne.. |Agen.........e cscs 142 | 1,042,008 | 326,127 
Mende... 113 | 997,961 | 143,247 
76 | TISS82 | 491,143 
Maine et Loire... |Angers......ccsee 60 | 1,408,365 | 404,489 
[St 63 | 1,323,932 | 581,429 
Alexandria........... 170 | 850,000 | 318,447 
Marne 32 | 1,607,169 | 311,017 
Upper Marne.... |Chaumont........... 49 | 1,240,580 | 237,755 
Mayenne.......... a 56 | 1,016,614 | 332,253 
Mediterranean... |Leghorn............ | 247 | 1,100,000 | 268,368 
Meurthe........... Nancy 66 | 1,232,409 | 365,510 
Bar-sur-Ormain.. | 50 | 1,239,426 | 284,703 
Lower Maese.... |Maestrist 89| 741,859 | 267,249 
Mont Blanc....... (Chambery ........ 113 | 1,254,796 | 300,239 
Monte Notte..... 289,823 
Mont Tonnerre.. 109 342,316 
Morbihan.......... [Wannes...ccccsecceee 100 | 1,335,670 | 403,423 
61 | 1,236,012 | 385,949 
The Two Nethes |Antwerp..........0 71 559,013 | 284,584 
47 | 1,345,300 | 293,263 
The North ....... 47 | 1,050,000 | 839,833 
17 | 1,139,190 | 383,507 
Ombrone.......... Si€NNA.....ccceeeeeees 316 | 1,650,000 | 151,250 
38 | 1,264,255 | 425,920 
32 920,000 | 352,264 
Pas de Calais..... |Arras..cccuscscsesscess 38 | 1,331,719 | 570,338 
Turin........... 152 | 850,000 | 399,237 
Puy de Dome..... |Clermont............. 76 11,556,417 | 542,834 
Lower Pyrenees.. 156 | 1,481,141 | 383,502 
Upper Pyrenees.. |'Tarbes.........0-00 163 | 920,710 | 198,763 
Eastern Pyrenees |Perpignan............ 177 806,013 | 126,626 
Lower Rhine..... |Strasburg.......... 92 | 970,986 | 500,926 
Upper Rhine..... [Colmar....cuseeeee 96 | 398,531 | 414,265 
Rhine et Moselle jCoblentz........00+ 119 | 1,250,000 | 249,010 
Rhone............. Ly 93 | 529,842 | 340,980 
Aix Ja Chapelle... | 91 617,254 
Sambre et Macse |Namurccssecseeen 69 | $97,211 | 180,655 
Upper 
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9¢ Statement of the Receipt and Expenditure 
League 
distani Extent in 
Departments. Chief Towns. Arpeuts. Population, 

Upper Saone...... 70 | 950,000 | 300,156 
Saone et Loire... 79 1,680,457 | 471,457 
82 | 1,050,000 | 273,569 
Le Mans............ 42 | 1,252,536 | 410,380 
Lower Seine...... 27 | 1,163,457 642,948 
Seine et Marne... |Melun............0 9 | 1,167,710 304,065 
Seine et Oise..... |Versailles...........00 4 | 1,126,685 | 430,972 
"Two Sevres...... 83 | 1,250,000 | 254,105 
Vercelli ] 67 1,100,000 | 202,822 
29 11,184,318 | 495.055 
168 | 1,127,015 | 431,138 
131 | 1,130,172 | 295,885 
‘Tarn et Garonne |Montauban......... 140 | §50,000 | 228,330 

277 | 500,000 | 368,084 
Draguignan......... 178 | 1,421,637 | 283,296 
Vaucluse........... 141 | 459,576 | 205,832 
Napoleon... 89 | 1,323,432 | 268,786 
Vienne............. 68 | 1,350,128 | 253,048 
High Vienne...... Limoges ............ 76 | 1,116,876 | 243,195 
Epinal 76 | 1,300,000 | 334,169 
AUXEITEC 33 | 1,428,773 | 325,994 


Siatement of the Receipt and Expend- 
iture of the Charity Workhouse, 
during the Year 1810; with a View 
of the Present State of that Lusti- 


** The best effect of your religion will be 
a diffusive humanity to cll in distress, 
“* Set apart a certain proportion of your 
‘income as sacred to charitable pur- 
** noses,” GREGORY, 


To the Editor. 
Str, 


LTHOUGH it is rather behind 
the time when I have been in 

the use of submitting to the notice 
of the readers of the Scots Maga- 


zine the annual statement of the 
finances of the Charity Workhouse 
in this city, I hope that the add 
tional information which this delay 
has enabled me to procure, will, in 
some degree, compensate the onus 
sion. 


On comparing the statement for 
the year ending July 1810, with 
that of the preceding year, (sec 
Mag. Vol. Ixxi. p. 912), the alarm- 


ing merease of numbers, at present 


burdening the establishment, whol- 
ly occasioned by the present state 
of the country, will at once strike 
your readers. 
To point out the necessity 0 
speedily obtaining additional sup- 
plies to meet the extraordinary eX- 
pence, 


{ 
ir 
ap | 


of the Edinburgh Charity Workhouse. 


pence, we shall beg leave to ob- 
serve, that while the income of the 
Charity Workhouse has experienced 
comparatively but a small increase, 
—indeed, none at all upon the gross 
revenue,—the number, supported in 
1805, was only 500, whilst, in this 
last year, they have amounted to no 


93 


less than 1,340 persons! Nothing, 
in our opinion, but the unwearied 
and steady attention on the part of 
the Managers, together with the 
inflexible integrity of the preseut 
treasurer, could possibly have pre- 
vented this most beneficent institu- 
tion froin sinking ito ruin. 


Receipt and Expenditure of Edinburgh Charity Worthouce, from Ist July 
1809, to Ist July 1810; by George Spankie, Treasurer. 


Receipt. 
Church collections..£.1,827 7 84 
2 per cent. poor’s mo- 

NEV 1,953 6 2 
Boarders in bedlam... 404 2 3 
Ditto in the house... 119 3 4:2 
Paul’s Work mortii- 

Bais & 
Mr Hallowell, do... 15 O O 
Mr Shaw, oS 4 7 6 
Casual 773 8 TE 
City of Edinburgh... 200 0 0O 
Ditto, for children left 

by R. Richardson... 150 Q O 
House in Henderson’s 

2i2 G 
Ditto in Forrester’s 

Wend 5 4+ 0 
Mr Nielsen, kirk-trea- 

Mr Wilson, church- 

Vard Cues 66 O 44 
Jnterestondockbonds 5815 3 


£.5,583 11 
Lent by Bank of Scot- 


BNA 500 O O 
—— Royal Bank. 500 O 
10 dock bonds, €.100 

1,000 O O 


Balance due G. Span- 
Kie this years. 438 19 83 


#£.8,022 1k 32 


This year 724 have resided in the 
house ; 87 children have been paid 
ter at nurse; and 529 families and 


| 


' 


E pen ure. 


Maintenance... £62,453 17 46 
Petty 2O2 15 15 
fees and 
@. 
Clothing, bedding,and 
1 


Washing,lighting, and 


Buildings, repairs, and 
funerals 337 15 5 
Children at nurse, aad 
1,396 0 7 
Temporary supplies... 63 13 


£.6,126 3 44 
Repaid Sir W. Forbes 
Royal Bank. 500 O O 
Bank of Scot- 
Balance of last year... 596 7 103 


#.8,022 11 32 


individuals have been regularly sup-~ 

plied; being in all 1,340; whereof 

78 have died in the house. 
Average 
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Average expence of those main- 
tained, six guineas each individual 
per annum, covering all charges. 

The importance and nature of this 
establishment does not, we fear, meet 
with that attentive consideration 
from our fellow citizens, which it 
strongly merits. I desire here par- 
ticularly to remark, that the appli- 
cetions for admission to the charity 
norkhouse trom all these who are 
entitled to its benefits, must de re- 
evived by the managers 3 and, in this 
respect, there is 2 singular differ- 
ence between this and all the other 
charitable institutions in this place, 
where the numbers received, are 
enly in proportion to their fund's. 
And it may be also observed, that 
the individuals at present dependent 
on the charity workhouse alone ior 
support, exceed, In point of numbers, 
the aggregate of Herict’s, Watson’s, 
Trinity, Merchant Maidens, Trades 
Maiden,Orphan,and Gillespie’s Hos- 
pitals. 

The average sum, it will be seen, 
required for the maintenance of each 
madividual last year, covering every 
charge, was only six guineas! That 
this could be effected at so low a 
rate, is really wondertul; of which, 
white the comforts administered are 
withal so complete, that even were 

he funds to overflow, (which, Hea- 
ven knows, Coes not at present ap- 
pear very probable soon to happen! 
at has been agreed, (we are told, 
that no addition should pe made to 
them. For it is entirely in conse- 
quence of the English Workhouse 
Managers having rather imprudent- 
lv extended mdulgences too tar, 
thattheir whole poor system hasbeen 
turned into absolute oppression on 
those who have to support them— 
engenders insolence on those who 
receive—and proves a strong tempt- 
ation to the idle and dissolute. 

The concerns of this house merit 
the attention, and onght to receive 
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the hearty support, of all the punric 
poptEs in the city. The community 
at present does every thing. But 
that which is wanted, is, a fatherly 
and cherishing countenance from 
the Magistracy, and the Members 
of the College of Justice, which 
would prove the means of keeping 
the house free trom that embarass- 
ment so long and so severely felt+~ 
a circumstance, doubtless, extreme. 
ly unpleasant to the gentlemen in 
the actual management. 

In tine of war, the pressure of 
numbers is prodigiously increased 
by the families of those men who 

re engaged in the service of their 
country; and surely, it will be ad- 
mitted, that these ought to be pro- 
vided tor im another way than by 
the ordinary funds of the charity 
workhouse. A great deal might be 
said on this subject, but we should 
only conceive it to be insulting the 
understanding of your readers, and 
wasting vour time, to state any thing 
beyond the bare fact. 

That which we shall now take the 
liberty to suggest, and strongly to 
recommend, is, to invite the heads 
of the various bodies composing the 
College of Justice, to call meetings 
of their different secieties, and to 
submit to them the propriety and 
charity of waving for a time (sup- 
pose during the continuance of the 
war) their exemption from the tax 
of 2 per cent., levied on the rest of 
the inhabitants, for the support of 
the poor; and this, we conceive to 
be a measure fraught with so much 
good, amd so trifling a burden to the 
individuals on whom it would ope- 
rate, that it were only necessary to 
be set on foot, to have it carried 
into effeet. 

This is one way of alleviating the 
evil complained of, and we think it 
very likely to be effectual. 

Let the case of the poor meet 
with soothing care from those t¢ 
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whom Providence has measured out 
a greater portion of the good things 
of this life: Let the days of their 
« misfortunes, when the world for- 
« gets or avoids them, be the season 
“ to step forward, and exercise their 
“ humanity and friendship.” 


physic, pomp ; 
«“ Expose dhycelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may’ st shake bie supe tu them, 
“ And shew the heav'ns more just.’ 


An alternative may be found in 
increasing (doubling, perhaps) the 
tax on those who do at present con- 
tribute; but this should not be re- 
sorted to till necessity compels the 
adoption of the measure. In St 
Cuthbert’s parish, there is a power 
vested in the managers of increas- 
ing the tax, according to the exi- 
gency of the times. Why should 
such a power be denied to the ma- 
nagers of the Edinburgh Charity 
Workhouse? 

At one time there was saved to 
the institution a sum not less than 
£.',000, which, we regret to say, 1s 
not only now all necessarily expend- 
ed, but a credit has been since ob- 
tained to a larger amount, to meet 
the pressing de emands on the house, 
and ail in cons sequence of the enor- 
mous increase ot numbers. And, 
here, we shall just observe, that if 
some additional supplies are not 
soon obtained, which the present 
exe oplary system of good manage- 
ment in the affairs of ‘the house so 
strongly entitles it to, this very 
praise-worthy establishment must 
ere long fall ;—and, without the gift 
of prophecy, we shall give as our 
Opinion, that it will be loug be- 
fore it 


“creens up to what it was before.” 


In your next Number, I shall 
submit to your consideration, and 
that of vour readers, a comparative 
view of the annua! receipt and ape 
Propriation of the fands—numbers 


supplied-——average expence, &c. of 
the Charity Workhouse, since 1805, 
till the present tiie ; and this, with 
your approbation, shall, in all like- 
lihood, be accompanicd with a few 
remarks from Timon. 
Edinburgh, 
February 2, 1811. 


View of the present State of German 
Literature. From the French of 
Villers. 

(Concluded from p. 14.) 


Oriental Literature. 

OLLECTIVE names, which em- 
brace too much, are a great 
abuse in literature; they cease, in 
the end, to suit the things which 
they had at first designated. iv 
oriental literature, was originally 
understood that of the He ‘brews, 
and of the people who had been 
directly connected with them, or 
whose language bore an analogy to 
theirs ; in a word, the East significd 
Syria, Chaldea, ‘Arabia. The Grst 
Venetian travellers, and, after them, 
commerce, and religious missions, 
brought successively “to light many 
other easts ,—Mogul, Hindoo, Chin- 
ese, and Japanese. There is thus, 
in fact, many oriental literatures ; 
and, we must add, an Egyptian liter- 
ature, Which, for some years pusi, 
has been singularly enriched. Be- 
sides the local knowledge of so many 
nations, of so many languages, of so 
many different religions, of such va- 
riety of manners and opinions, most 
orientalists inquire into the direct 
infuence which these eastern people 
may, in two different ways, have 
produced upon our present state or 
civilization ; one by the influence of 
the orientals upon the genius, the 
opinions, the mythology of the 
Greeks, those masters of the Ro- 
mans, and ours; the other, by the 
influence of 
upon Judea, 


these same oricntals 
the cradle of our reli- 
gion, 
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gion, upon its origin and early doc- 
trines. These studies have, besides, 
a peculiar charm, founded in the 
nature of man. We love the distant, 
the unknown, whither we can trans- 
port, and realise, as it were, every 
thing most beautiful, most holy, 
most refined, which our imagination 
eonceives. The world which sure 
rounds us, too il resembling that 
image of a better world, which lives 
in the bottom of our souls, we fond- 
ly flatter ourselves with finding it 
elsewhere. Hence, then, is a charm 
for us in the ancient ages, those 
bordering on the infancy of the 
world, which we so willingly call 
the ages of gold. This love of things, 
which are perceived only through 
the mist of ume, or of great distance, 
this ardour, with which we grasp at 
aad embellish remote objects, are 
connected with all that is must poe- 
fical in was, with whatever is best 
and most exalted in his being. But 
tam speaking of the state of orient- 
alism in Germany. I will not reter 
to the numerous labours of the an- 
cient German orientalists, but sball 
confine mysclf to what is done in 
our day. IT will only observe, that 
Germany, net betig a maritime 
country, the sovereigns of which 
have any great interest in exploring 
the other parts of the world, we 
musi not expect great and numer- 
eus aids. Germany has few colonies 
aod external establishments; few 
miernal collections and materials: 
but she has men, studious, zealous, 
indefatigable, of a powerful and 
liberal imagination ; and who, if they 
were suitably placed, would clear 
with success the yet uncultivated 
ficlds of knowledge. 

‘lhere has appeared, in 1804, at 
Leipsic, a translation of a work of 
the celebrated Musiapha-ben-Aldal- 
of Constantine 
aple, vulgarly known under the 
mame of Hadshi Calla. (He dicd 


in 1658.) The German title of this 
translation may be thus rendered— 
«“ Encyclopedical View of the Sci. 
ences inthe East, drawn from seven 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish works; 
by a Scholar versant in the know- 
ledge of the East,at Constantinople." 
The translator, who has chosen to 
remain anonymous, is well known 
by orientalists ; wnd I mention the 
above work, only because the same 
author is preparing a View, which 
cannot fail to be very interesting, 
of Turkish, Persian, and Arabian 
Literature; a work which will be 
interspersed with a number of re- 
murkable quotations from the prin- 
cipal historians, poets, mroralists, 
and other writers of these three 
nations. 
There died, at Leipsic, in 1506, 
a celebrated old man, M. Adeling, 
who had employed a considerable 
yart of his long and laborious career 
in the study of the ancient and mo- 
dern languages, both of the East 
and West, and who has particularly 
made his own language the subject 
of his labours. The last work of 
M. Adelung is his ** Mithridates,” 
or, “ Encyclopedia of Languages,” 
printed at Berlin in 1806. This 
work deserves the attention of tlie 
learned, tor what is there said con- 
cerning the origin of hurian Ja- 
guage, upon the monosyllabic la- 
guages, (which, according to the 
author, form the first class of id 
ons}, &c. He offers a very interest 
ig review of the greatest part ot 
known languages, from the Chinese 
to those spoken in the isiands of Lie 
South Sca. We fiid al-o a pelygiot 
paicr, in nearly 560 idioms. an 
appendix, the author gives a notice 
ot 39 polyglots of this kind, of which 
the pater by John Schildtberger, inh 
1427, is the first; and that by M. 
Marcel, in 1805, at the imperial 
press, the last. M. Adelung did not 
survive the publication of the fir 
youre 
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solume of his Mithridates. His 
papers were entrusted, after his 
death, to Professor Vater, who has 
just published a second volume. 
This continuation could not be en- 
trusted to worthier hands; and we 
do not even hesitate to place the 
continuater very much above his 
predecessor, particularly in so far 
as respects orientalism. In fact, the 
whole work belongs to this chapter, 
only on account of the frequent ex- 
cursions it contains to the language 
and literature of the Fast. From a 
similar motive, we might also intro- 
duce here a “ Manual of General 
Grammar,” published in 1805, at 
Halle, by M. Vater, which, besides 
a merit eminently philosophical in 
relation to its principal object, pre- 
sents besides a number of instruct- 
ive illustrations drawn from the east- 
ern languages. M. Vater had al- 
ready, in the preceding year, trans- 
lated, and enriched with notes, the 
“ Principles of Genera! Grammar,” 
by M.deSacy. These two excellent 
works ought to become inseparable 
in the library of every well-informed 
man. 

It is proper also to mention, among 
the principal works upon the study 
of orientalisin, a division of the learn- 


ed “ History of Literature,” publish- 


ed by Professor Eichhorn of Got- 
tingen. I refer to the first section 
ot the fifth volume of this history, 
which, forming by itself a volume of 
577 pages, appeared at Gottingen, 
in 1807. This work dilfers from 
the Mithridates, in so far as the last 
treats of the nature, and the study 
itself, of languages; whilst that of 
which we speak treats only of the 
history of this study, of the pro- 
cesses, the views, and the methods, 
which have been successively eme 
ployed in the study of languages. 
Chis section of M. Eichhorn’s his- 
‘ory presents very much at large 
February 1811. 


97 
the history of the study of Asiatic 
languages since the revival of letters. 
The monosyllabic languages, that of 
China, and of Thibet, form the first 
part, as in M. Adelung’s work. In 
the second, the author treats of the 
Mongol languages, of those spoken 
by what he calls the Iranian people, 
in southern and middle Asia, and ef 
the languages in western Asia. Phi- 
lologers will find here, as in all the 
other works of this illustrious writer, 
extent of knowledge united to depth 
and refinement of views. 

It is well known what part the 
University of Halle and its oriental 
scholars have taken in the instruc- 
tion and ulterior labours of the 
evangelical missionaries in India. 
The researches and writings of these 
missionaries continue to be regularly 
published. Two volumes, the fifth 
and seventh, have been printed at 
Halle, in 1807, by the care of 
Professor Knapp. The  preced- 
ing volumes had been  compil- 
ed and published by Professor J. L. 
Schultze. 

My readers will doubtless learn 
with pleasure, that the reigning 
Duke of Saxe Gotha, Emilius Au- 
gustus, a young prince, possessed 
with that love of the noblest arts, 
which seems hereditary in his fami- 
ly, and endowed with that brilliant 
imagination, which makes hin cul- 
tivate letters with glory, has adopt- 
ed the most effectual means te form, 
at Gotha, a precious collection, both 
of oriental manuscripts, and of works 
printed in the East. M.U.J. Leet- 
zen, charged by him to purchase 
these throughout all the East, wrote 
from Aleppo, in Syria, towards the 
end of 1805, that he had already 
purchased and sent more than 1,000 
works, manuscript, and printed, most 
of them Arabic, Turkish, Armenian, 
and Syriac; and that he hoped to 
procure more at Damascus, aero 
an 
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and in Arabia. In fact, after having 
fraversed a part of these regions, 
having designed many maps upon 
the spot, that, for example, of the 
Dead Sea, and settled many import- 
ant points, M. Leetzen had, in Au- 
gust 1807, reached Cairo, whence 
he announced, in private letters to 
his friends, that he had already pro- 
cured nearly 700 manuscripts, some 
of which were very ancient and in- 
teresting ; attaching himself parti- 
cularly to the works which had 
hitherto remained unknown in Eu- 
rope. He is now traversing the great 
peninsula of Arabia, where he con- 
tinues his researches and acquisi- 
tions. 
We shall place here the notice of 
a work, which might well have 
figured in the article of history ; 
but, as it treats particularly of the 
history and antiquities of the East, 
it belongs, we think, in preference, 
to this article. It is the work pub- 
fished at Heidelberg, by M. Fred. 
Schlegel, Upon the Language and 
Opinions of the Indians: such is 
its title. The author, during a long 
stay made at Paris some years ago, 
availed himself of the treasures of 
the Imperial Library, by the inform- 
ation of Mr Alexander Hamilton, 
member of the Society of Calcutta, 
and by the very friendly assistance 
of M. Langles, to acquire much 
knowledge respecting the languages 
and antiquities of India and Persia. 
Such information, entrusted to a 
mind alreadyso richly endowed, with 
a view so clear and piercing, could 
not but be employed in a manner 
advantageous to science, and agree- 
able to all classes of readers. The 
project of M. Schlegel was, at first, 
to publish an Indian Christomathy ; 
but the obstacles were too great. 
The work which he is publishing is 
divided into three sections—I. Or 


the Language of the Indians: II. Of 
their Philosophy: ILI. Some Ideas 
upon History. We cannot forbear 
expressing a wish, that this useful 
and interesting work could find a 
translator. The principal proposi- 
tion of the first book, which forms, 
as it were, its theme, is, that there 
exists a relation and invariable con- 
nection of the Sanscrit with the 
language of the Romans, that of the 
Greeks, as well as with those of the 
Persians and Germans. — Perhaps 
the opinion of the author will not be 
general. 

M. E. Stegman, son of the de- 
ceased Professor Stegman of Mar- 
bourg, and principal pastor of the 
church of Sion, at Tranquebar, an- 
nounces a great work upon the 
manners, the opinions, and the reli- 
gion of the Indians. The most bril- 
liant hopes are formed from it. It 
will consist of a great number of 
plates, with explanations in German, 
Danish, and French. A work, from 
which much information regarding 
Asia, its literature, and its languages, 
is also expected, is that of M. Struve, 
interpreter to the College of Foreign 
Affairs at St. Petersburgh, and which 
is announced, as soon, to appear (in 
French and German ) under this title 
— New and Exact Notice of the 
Interior of Asia; with two new 
politico-geographic charts, repre- 
senting the present and past state ot 
affairs in this part of our globe, and 
the religious system of the Asiatic 
people in general.” 

Lastly, it is not perhaps imperti- 
nent to quote here a journal, print- 
ed with many and splendid engrav- 
ings, which is published at Leipsic, 


by Baumgarten, under the title ol 


Asiatic Magazine,’”? and which is 
wholly devoted to Eastern inform 
ation. 
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¢ He hath a daily beauty in his life.’ 
SHAKESPEARE, 


\ E bestow our admiration on 

great actions, on splendid 
qualities. With respect to matters 
of more ordinary occurrence, or qua- 


tities of a less dazzling nature, we 


often pass them without notice ; 
though in reality they may be of the 
very utmost consequence, indeed of 
infinitely more value than the others, 
in regard to all the uses of human 
life. his is the case as to discre- 
tion, a virtue, if it may be so called, 
for which no one perhaps has ever 
been very loudly praised, but for the 
exercise of which occasions occur 
every day, every hour, and which 
could be still less conv enientlyspared 
out of the world than the heroism of 
the brave, or the wisdom of the wise. 
It is the part of discretion to regu- 
Jate the conduct aright in all that 
variety of circumstances in which 
persons are from time to time placed 
through the competitions of interest, 
the jealousies of rivalship, the force 
of unruly passions, the caprices, the 
follies, the irregularities of every 
kind which infest our present im- 
perfect state. By means of it, a man, 
while he forgets not himself, is pre- 
pared always to form a just estimate 
ulso of the rights and of the ex- 
pectations of others, and to deter- 
mine truly what is due to either 

party at every juncture which may 
arise. He who follows this guidance 
is not to be found in the awkward 
situation of speaking, when he ought 
to have been silent, or silent when 
it was his part to speak. He neither 

vives his confidence to those whom 
he had no good reason to trust, nor 
does he pry with idle curiosity into 
other people’s affairs. As a man 
ever ip possession of himself, his 


juncture, 
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words, his actions, his gestures are 
so regulated always as to present 
nothing reasonably offensive to those 
about him, or of which use may be 
made to his own disadvantage. He 
is duly on his guard against getting 
himself involved in any of those idle 
disputes or quarrels, w rhich, so often 
originating in trifles, yet not uncom- 
monly end in being very serious 
matters. Ifhe is exposed at any 
time to improper treatment, he 
knows how far, and in what manner 
it is fit that he should notice it. But 
he does not provoke injuries by sa- 
tirizing without reserve every im- 
propriety which he himself indeed is 
solicitous to avoid, nor is guilty of 
the folly of incurring enmities that 
he may enjoy the pleasure of a jest, 
or gain the reputation of aptly hold- 
ing up persons to ridicule. 

There is the more need for the 
exercise of this quality in the world, 
as the numbers are so considerable 
of those who in their opinions or ac- 
tions are guided very little by right 
reason, and a regard to the truth 
and fitness of things. Prejudice and 
passion have so much sway on the 
human mind; the violations of equity 
and justice which proceed from these 
causes are so many, and so frequent- 
ly occurring, that unless there was 
a fund of good sense somewhere to 
counterbalance the tendency to dis- 
order, of which the foundation isthus 
laid as it were in the very constitu- 
tion of our nature, this earth would 
quickly become a scene in which it 
would be vain to look for satistac- 
tion or comfort. Bnt the salutary 
principle of discretion, in so critical 
happily steps in to re- 
medy what must otherwise have been 
the bane of our existence. It holds 
the unruly principles which would 
carry a man without the bounds of 
moderation so much under restraint 
on the one side, and, on the other, 
meets with such address, the inci- 

piest 
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pient tendencies to extravagance in 
those with whom he has occasion of 
intercourse or converse, that, with 
the measure of it that actually is in 
the world, things go on tolerably 
smoothly; and it is made apparent, 
that the extension of it, both as to 
degree, and in respect to the num- 
bers subject to its influence, would 
be for the peace and the happiness 
of society. | 

If it were proposed to enumerate 
the cases in which there is fit place 
for the exercise of discretion, or to 
go over at large the several combi- 
nations of circumstances in which it 
might be beneficially introduced, it 
would be necessary to bring under 
review almost all the varieties of si- 
tuation in which it is,possible to con- 
ceive human beings to be. Whether 
2 man is at home or abroad; whether 
he is to speak or to act himself, or is 
only to be the hearer or the obser- 
ver of what is said or done by others; 
whether he is young or old; whe- 
ther he is vested with, or is subject 
to authority ; whetlter he is amon 
friends or among enemies ; stillthere 
is a proper and an improper, be- 
tween which, it concerns him much 
to make a judicious distinction ; and 
wherever there is room for that dis- 
tinction, there is a field for disere- 
tion, and a legitimate, it may be, 
urgent occasion for its use. It is 
not indeed always found, that the 
aid of this wholesome principle is 
most certainly to be obtained in the 
particular cases in which the want 
o} it is really greatest and most im- 
mediate. 
uway by the force of some powerful 
passion, it is not very readily to be 
brought about that it should be open 
at the same time to the calm dictates 
of moderation aud a sound mind. 
Yet this is precisely the time when 
it is of the greatest consequence, 
that the voice of so friendly a mo- 
niter should be heard and obeyed. 
Thee xpectation would perhaps be 
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When the soul is hurried. 


No. 


fruitless, were anyone to flatter him. 
self, that, by previous care he could 
get the Jength of acting in all cir. 
cumstances a part perfectly wise, 
It is not to be doubted, however, 
that by the steady cultivation of ha- 
bits of sobriety in sentiment and in 
feeling, the mastery might be so far 
gained over the mind, that, even in 
the periods when it seemed most in 
danger of getting loose from all re- 
straint, its sallies themselves, might 
yet in some degree acknowledge the 
rein, and its return to self-possession 
might be speedy, and not of very 
difficult accomplishment. In the 
more tranquil seasons of life, it may, 
by the same means, and -with still 
greater ease, be effected, that a 
competent measure of discretion 
should remain as a constant inmate 
within the breast, securing those 
who give it a reception against ma- 
nifold dangers to which they are 
liable on every side, and guiding 
them aright to the necessary blend- 
ing of duty on their own part with 
their expectations from other men. 
In defect of a great deal more 
that might be said upon this subject, 
two or three examples will serve te 
illustrate more particularly the man- 
ner in which discretion may operate 
with useful effect, amidst different 
occurrences, and in different situa- 
tions in human life. 
It is a matter of more delicacy 
than might at first sight be iagin- 
ed, to keep a proper tract, even in 
ordinary conversation. If aman ts; 


or conceives himself to be, remark- | 


ably well informed in any particular 
department of knowledge, he is apt 
to revert oftener to its topics, and 
to dwell upon them with more ap- 
parent pleasure than may be easily 
endured by other persons who would 
have no objection to concede to hun 
the superiority in respect to ac- 
quaintauce with these topics, but 
are not willing to be reminded often 
of that distinction in such a way as 

jealousy 
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ragement of themselves. There are 
eople so fond of talking, or so un- 
willing to be thought ignorant of 
any thing, that they cannot forbear 
making themselves heard upon ail 
occasions; whence it happens, ne- 
cessarily, that the effect of what 
they say, Is frequently no other than 


to convince the bystanders that their 


judgment is in no adequate propor- 


tion to their volubility of tongue, or 
to make that certain, which might 
otherwise have remained undcter- 
mined, that they are totally unac- 
quainted with matters, as to which 
it was their own aim to make it be- 
lieved that they really had informa- 
tion. One man, by his stately si- 
lence, would seem to consider those 
in whose company he is, as unwor- 
thy of his notice. Another, by en- 
grossing entirely the attention of his 
party, seems as if he thought that, 
of these present, nature had favour- 
ed himself alone with the power of 
speech. It is the desire of Alacer, 
that, where he is, the conversation 
may not seem to languish. He con- 
ceives that he himself contributes 
not a little to that object, and must 
obtain from others much of the fa- 
vourable regard which he is abund- 
antly prone to entertain for himself, 
on the score of his vivacity, and sup- 
posed happy turn for social inter- 
course. But he ought to haveknown 
that something more is necessary 
towards furnishing an entertainment 
lor rational people, than mere noise; 
aud that it is of little avail to speak, 
if one does not speak sensibly, and 
insomedegreetothe purpose. What- 
ever end Morosus may propose to 
himself by that incessant talking in 


which he also indulges, it cannot 


easily be supposed that he has any 
view, by means of it, to ingratiate 
himself with any one; for the great 
tendency of his discourse seems to 
be, to convince all the world be- 
sules, that they are fools. If any 
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jealousy may construe into a dispa- 
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thing is advanced in his hearing, it 
is no matter what it is, he is ready 
to contest it, and to prove, by a 
hundred reasons, that any one who 
could make such a statement must 
be devoid of common sense.” He is 
loud, positive, dogmatical. He he- 
sitates not to interrupt the discourse 
which any other may have begun ; 
and would willingly, as should seem, 
impose his own sentiments upon all 
around him. It might be supposed 
that such a stickler for authority 
must be possessed of an uncommon 
force ot capacity of mind; but, in 
truth, he is nothing less. Mis as- 
surance, indeed, is unbounded; but 
his understanding falls short, per- 
haps, even of the cominon stan‘'- 
ard. It is unnecessary to say any 
thing in illustration of the value of 
the service which discretion renders 
to mankind, in putting a check up- 
on these and such other faults ia 
conversation. We are formed for 
social intercourse: it is calculated 
to attord us a very high degree, both 
of pleasure and of improvement ; 
but these ends it can serve only in 
proportion as it is cleared of the 
dross of corruption which is apt to 
cleave fo it, aud brought to such 2 
measure Of purity as to be a treat 
truly worthy of reasonable beings. 
It forms an agreeable relaxation, 
and tends to keep up the intimacies 
which it is, on every account, pro- 
per to cherish in society, that peo- 
ple should occasionally visit their 
friends. But there is no adequate 
justification, on this ground, for the 
conduct of those restless persons 
who, being incapable of settling to 
any employment themselves, are 
ready, at all unseasonable times, to 
interrupt the scrious affairs of their 
neighbours. It is implied in the ve- 
ry nature of a commerce of this sort, 
that it should be for mutual benefit. 
Every one who enters into it should 
furnish his part towards the general 
stock, whether of amusement or of 
whatever 
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whatever else it may be conceived 
is to be found in it of advantage. 
But how do they adhere to this rule 
who, without any ideas of their own, 
or the least application to acquire 
them, seem to consider themselves 
entitled, whenever they please, to 
tind a relicf from the vacancy of 
their own minds, through the sacri- 
fice of the valuable time of others, 
and who are daily guilty of the in- 
justice of giving their insipidity on- 
ly in exchange for so considerable 
a price. It were to be wished that 
such persons, if they cannot feel 
the force of the reasonings by which 
they should be convinced ot the im- 
propriety of this proceeding, would 
pay some regard to the signs of dis- 
satisfaction in the countenances of 
those whom they so pester, and pre- 
vent the necessity, at length, of a 
disagreeable explanation trom men 
who would unwillingly give offence 
to the most insignificant thing even 
that wears the human form. 
Discretion should temper the re- 
primands of a father to his children, 
the reproofts of a master to his serv- 
ant, the expostulations of a friend 
with his friend. Ifany one in whom 
we are interested has acted, as we 
conceive, an improper part in any 
mstance, by bitter remonstrances 
we may e€xasperate, but must not 
hope to correct him. If we would 
remove prejudices, and enable those 
to see clearly who have long been 
involved in the mists of ignorance 
and error, it will not be the most 
advisable plan, for this purpose, to 
eppose with heat, and even viru- 
fence, their mistaken notions,—to 
rail at themselves as fools,—and to 
exhaust our invention in finding e- 
pithets to express with sufficient 
torce our contempt of their suppos- 
ed w akness and incapacity. ‘The 
mar of discretion knows, that, how- 
ever sorry may be the figure which 
“oy person makes in the eves of an- 
«ther, it is net to be uaderstood 
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that he appears an object equally 
devoid of interest to himself. He 
is aware, that the errors, the follies, 
the faults of men, must be treated 
with a tender hand, if it is really 
wished that the assiduities employ- 
ed for their removal or correction 
should be attended with success, 
Especially he perceives, that impa- 
tience, and angry passions, can have 
nothing to do here,—can by no 
means be the legitimate instruments 
for accomplishing any advantageous 
change, either in sentiments or in 
conduct. He applies himself, there- 
fore, to the object in a different 
way; and, while the violent and in- 
considerate, by what they may per- 
haps call endeavouring to do good 
to others, only incur new blame on 
their own part, he may have the 
happiness sometimes to sce the most 
favourable results proceeding from, 
and rewarding his more judiciously 
directed exertions. 

It is farther the part of discretion 
to put people on their guard against 
the admission into their manners, 
their opinions, or their conversa- 
tion of any thing that may reason- 
ably appear unsuited to their cha- 
racter, their profession, or their place 
in society. It forbids the old to af- 
fect the levity, the thoughtlessness, 
the charms of youth ;—it represses 
those improper freedoms which are 
so greedily seized on by the tongue 
of scandal, as the means of blotting 
a hitherto untainted reputatiou 
it discountenances, even in the most 
intimate connections of life, all such 
familiarities as savour too much of 
carelessness and ill-breeding ;-—sus- 
picion, confidence, openness, re- 
serve, are equally regulated by 't, 
and mingled together in those just 
proportions in which they may be 
useful ;--and, in a word, through !t 
the path is trodden in which it may 
most reasonably be expected to find 
tranquillity, security, and peace. 

M. 
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Anecdotes of the Emperor Paul. 
From Clarke’s Travels in Russia. 
4to. Lond. 1810. 


FTER suffering a number of 
A indignities with others of my 
countrymen during our residence in 
Petersburg, about the middle of 
March 1800, matters grew to such 
extremities, that our excellent am- 
bassador, Sir Charles (now Lord) 
Whitworth, found it necessary to 
advise us to go to Moscow. A pass- 
port had been denied to his courier 
to proceed with dispatches to Eng- 
land. In answer to the demand 
made by our minister for an expla- 
nation, it was stated to be the Em- 
peror’s pleasure. In consequence of 
which, Sir Charles inclosed the note 
containing his demand, and the Em- 
peror’s answer, in a letter to the 
English government, which he com- 
nitted to the post-office with very 
great doubts of its safety. 

In the mean time, every day 
brought with it some new example 
of the Sovereign’s absurdities and 
tyranny which seemed to originate 
in absolute insanity. The sledge of 
the Count Razumoffski was, by the 
Emperor’s order, broken into small 
pieces, while he stood by and di- 
rected the work. The horses had 
been found with it in the streets 
without their driver. It happened 
to be of a blue colour, and the 
Count’s servants wore red liveries ; 
upon whichan ukase was immediate- 
ly published, prohibiting through- 
out the empire of all the Russias the 
use of blue colour in ornamenting 
sledges and red liveries. In conse- 
quence of this wise decree, our am- 
bassador, and many others, were 
compelled to alter their equipage. 
_ One evening, being at his theatre 
1) the Hermitage, a French piece 
Was performed, in which the story 
ot the English powder plot was in- 
troduced. The hinperur was ob- 


served to listen to it with more than 
usual attention, and as soon as it was 
concluded, he ordered ali the vaults 
beneath the palace to be searched. 

Coming down the street called 
the Perspective, he perceived a no- 
bleman who was taking his walk, 
and had stopped to look at some 
workmen who were planting trees 
by the Emperor’s order. ¢ What are 
you doing?’ said he. * Merely see- 
ing the men work,’ replied the no- 
bleman. § Oh! Is that your employ- 
ment? Take off his pelisse, and give 
him aspade. There, now work your- 
seli” 

When enraged, he lost all com- 
mand of himself, which sometimes 
gave rise to very ludicrous scenes. 
The courtiers knew very well when 
the storm was coming on, by a trick 
which he had in these moments of 
blowing from his under lip against 
the end of his nose. In one of his 
furious passions, flourishing his cane 
about, he struck by accident the 
branch of a large glass lustre, and 
broke it. As soon as he perceived 
what had happened, he attacked the 
lustre in good earnest, and did not 
give up his work until he had en- 
tirely demolished it. 

In the rare intervals of better tem- 
per, his good humour was betrayed 
by an uncouth way of swinging his 
legsand feet about in walking. Upon 
these occasions he was sure to talk 
with indecency and folly. 

But the instances were few in 
which the gloom spread over a great 
metropolis, by the madness and ma- 
levolence of a suspicious tyrant, was 
enlivened even by his ribaldry. The 
accounts of the Spanish Inquisition 
do not afford more painful sensations 
than were excited in viewing the 
state of Russia at this time. Hardly 
a day passed without unjust punish- 
ment. It seemed as if half the no- 
bles in the empire were to be sent 
exites to Siberia Those who were 
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able to Jeave Petersburg went to 
Moscow. It was in vain they applied 
for permission to leave the country ; 
the veryrequest might incur banish- 
ment to the mines. If any family 


received visitors in an evening; If 


four people were seen walking to- 
gether: if any one spoke too loud, 
or whistled, or sung, or looked too 
inguisitive, and examined any public 
building with too much attention, 
they were in imminent danger. If 
they stood still in the streets, or fre- 
quented any particular walk more 
than another, or walked too fast or 
too slow, taey were lable to be re- 
pemended and insulted by the po- 
officers. Mungo Park was hard- 
ly exposed to greater severity of ex- 
action and of villainy among the 
Moors in Africa, than Englishmen 
experienced at that time in Russia, 
and particularly at Petersburg. They 
were compelled to wear a dress re- 
gulated by the police; and as every 
officer had a difierent notion of the 
mode of observing these regulations, 
they were constantly lable to be 
interrupted i the streets and pub- 
ic houses, and treated with imper- 
tinence. The dress consisted of a 
cocked hat, or, for want of one, a 
round hat pinned up with three 
corners; along cue; a single breast- 
ed cout and waistcoat ; knee buckles 
instead of strings; and buckles ia 
the shoes. Orders were given to 
arrest any persen seen in panta- 


loons. A servant was taken out of 


his sledge, and caned in the streets, 
tur having too thick a neckeloth: 
and if it had been too thin, he would 
have met a similar punishment. Af- 
ter every precaution, the dress, when 
put on, never satisfied; either the 
hat was not straight on the head, 
the hat too short, or the coat was 
Hot cut square enough. A lady at 
court wore her hair rather lower in 
her neck than was consistent with 
the decree, and she was ordered 


into close confinement, to be fed 6p 
bread and water. gentleman’s 
hair fell a little over his forehead 
while dancing at a ball; a police 
oficer attacked with 
and with abuse; and told hin, if he 
did not instantly cut his hair, he 
would find a soldier who would shave 
his head. 

When the ukase first appeared 
concerning the form of the hat, the 
son of an English merchant, with a 
view to bafie the police, appeared 
in the streets of Petersburg, hav- 
ing on his head an English hunting 
cap; at sight of which the police 
othcers were puzzled. It was nota 
cocked hat, they said, neither was 
ita round hat. In this em):rrass- 
ment, they reported the alfair to the 
Emperor. An ukase was according- 
ly promulgated, and levelled at the 
hunting cap: but not knowing how 
to describe the anomaly, the Em- 
peror ordained, that “ no person 
* should appear in public with the 
“ thing on his head worn by the 
merchant’s son.’ 

An order against wearing boots 
with coloured tops was most rigors 


‘ously enforced. The police officers 


stopped a gentleman driving through 
the streets in a pair of English boots. 
‘The gentleman expostulated, saying 
that he had no others with him, and 
certainly would not cut off the tops 
of his boots; upon which, the offi- 
cers, euch seizing a leg, as he sat in 


> 


his drosk?, fell to work, and drew of 
his boots, leaving him to go, bare- 
footed, home. 

If Englishmen ventured to notice 
any of these enormities in their let- 
ters, which were all opened ant 
read by the police officers,—or eX- 
pressed themselves with energy !" 
praise of their own country,—°" 
used a single sentiment or expres 
sion offensive, or incomprehensible; 
to the police officers, or their spicss 
—they were Hable to be torn, in 2 
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fnstant, without any previous no- 
tice, from their families and friends, 
thrown into a sledge, and hurried 
off to the frontier, or to Siberia. 
Many persons were said to have 
been privately murdered, and more 
vere banished. Never was there a 
system of administration more ot- 
fensive in the eyes of God, or man. 
A veteran officer, who had served 
fifty years in the Russian army, and 
attained the rank of colonel, was 
broken without the smatiest reason. 
Above an hundred officers met with 
their discharge, all of whom were 
ruined: and many others were con- 
demned to suffer imprisonment, or 
severer punishment. ‘The cause of 
all this was said to be the Emperer’s 
i] humour; and when the cause of 
that ill humour was known, it ap- 
peared, that his mistress, who de- 
tested him, had solicited permission 
to marry an officer to whom she was 
betrothed. To such excessive cruel- 
ty did his rage carry him against 
the author of an epigram, in which 
his reign had bee: contrasted with 
lis mother’s, that he ordered his 
tongue to be cut out, and sent him 
to one of those remote islands, in 
the Aleoutian tract, on the north- 
west coast of America, which are 
inhabited by savages. 

Viewing the career of such men, 
who, like a whirlwind, mark their 
progress, through the ages in which 
they live, by a track of desolation, 
can we wonder at the stories we 
read of regicides!—“ There is some- 
thing,’ says Mr Park, “ in the 
irown of a tyrant which rouses the 
nost inward emotions of the soul.” 
In the prospect of dismay, of cala- 
mity, and of sorrow, which mankind 


might experience in the reign of 
Paul, I felt an inward, and, as the 


event has proved, a true presenti- 

ment of his approaching death; 

and I will freely confess, mucli 
February 1811. 
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as I abhor the manner of it, that 
it was 
& CONSUMMATION 
Devoutly to be wished,” 


Character of the Cossacs. 
(from the same.) 


HERE is something extremely 
martial, and even intimidating, 

in the appearance of a Cossac. His 
dignified and majestic look, his cle- 
vated brows, his dark mustachios, 
his tall helmet of black wool, termi- 
nated by a crimson sack, with its 
plume, laced festoon, and white 
cockade ; Ins upright posture, the 
ease and elegance of his gait, give 
him an air of great importance. We 
found them in considerable number 
at Casankia, lounging before their 
houses, aud conversing in such 
Jarge parties, that it seemed as if we 
were entering their capital. Their 
dresses were much richer than any 
thing we had seen in Kussia, al- 
though all were uniform. Each per- 
son’s habit consisted of a blue jacket, 
edged with gold, and lined with silk, 
fastened by hooks across the chest. 
Beneath the jacket appeared a silk 
waistcoat, the lower part of which 
was concealed by the sash; large 
and long trowsers, either of the 
same materials as the jacket, or of 
white dimitv, kept remarkably 
clean, were fastened high above the 
waist, and covered their boots. The 
sabre is not worn except on a jour- 
ney, on horseback, or in war. In its 
piice is substituted a switch or 
cane, with an ivory head, which 
every Cossac wears in his hand, as 
an appendage of his dress, being at 
all times prepared to mount iis 
horse at a moment’s notice. Their 
cap or helmet is the most beautiful 
part of the costume, because it is 
becoming to every set of features. 
It adds considerably to their bright- 
siees, 
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ness, and gives, with the addition 
of whiskers, a military air to the 
most insignificant figure. They 
wear their hair short round the 
head, but not thin upon the crown; 
it is generally dark, thick, and 
quite straight. The cap is covered 
by a very soft and shining black 
wool. Some of them have civil and 
military distinctions of habit, wear- 
ing, in time of peace, instead of the 
jacket, a long frock, without but- 
tons. The sash is sometimes yel- 
low, green, or red, though generally 
black, and they wear large military 
gloves. There is no nation in the 
world more neat with regard to 
dress ; and whether young or old, it 
seems to Lecome them all. A quiet 
life seems quite unsuited to their 
disposition. They loiter about, 
having no employment to interest 
themselves, and, passionately fond 
of war, seem distressed by the in- 
dolence of peace. 

_ The Ataman, or chief ‘of the 
Stanitzas, approached us with very 
great respect and complaisance, as 
soon as we arrived. Notice, at the 
same time, was given to all the in- 
habitants not to quit the town with- 
out his knowledge, until every thing 
the travellers might require was as- 
certained and provided. He beg- 
ged to conduct us to quarters, as he 
expressed it, and brought us, for 
that purpose, to his own house, 
which he gave up entirely to our 
own use. It was pleasantly situated 
above the Don, with an open cover- 
ed arcade, or wooden gallery, m 
which we breakfasted and dined 
while we staid. His store of provi- 
sions was in the court-yard, and he 
made his wife and daughters open 
it for our use. I had the curiosity 
to descend into this place: it was 
flowered with ice, upon which I ob- 
served sterlet and other fishes of 
the Don, with game, and other Jux- 
uries, The house was perfectly 
cicqn and comfortable, so much go, 
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that we could not resist the pressing 
invitation made to us of remaining 
a short time, to study the manners 
of the Cossacs, in a town nearly as 
Jarge as their capital. It was amus- 
ing to observe the temporary re- 
spect they paidthe Ataman. If he 
convened any of the inhabitants on 
business, however trivial, they made 
their obeisance before him, stand- 
ing bare-headed, as in the presence 
of a sovereign ; but the moment tlie 
assembly was dissolved, he passed 
unheeded among them, receiving no 
other mark of respect than any of 
the other Cossacs. It is an office to 
which the election is annual. But 
if the Ataman is particularly popu- 
lar, he may retain his station by re- 
election, during many years: IJ be- 
lieve this does not often happen. 
Our host was in his first year, and 
his predecessors had been generally 
changed when the time arrived. We 
soon perceived that the Cossacs 
were a people characterized by 
great liveliness and animation, little 
disposed to industrious occupation, 
but fond of amusement, and violent 
if their passions are rouzed. In 
their dances, drinking songs, and 
discussion, they betray great vehe- 
mence. ‘They have abundance of 
excellent food, and as much brandy 
as they may think proper to drink; 
it is therefore surprising that ordet 
is so well maintained in their Stan- 
itzas. 

The appearance of Tscherchas- 
koy, as the traveller approaches it 
on the river, affords a most novel 
spectacle. Although not so grand 
as Venice, it somewhat resembles 
that city. The entrance is by broad 
canals, which intersect it in all parts. 
On either side, wooden houses, built 
on piles, appear to float upon the 
water, to which the inhabitants pass 
in boats, or by narrow bridges, on- 
ly two planks wide, with posts and 
rails, forming a causeway to every 
quarter of the place. As we sailed 
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{nto the town, we beheld the young- 
er part of the inhabitants upon the 
house-tops, sitting on the ridges of 
the sloping roofs with their dogs, 
which were actually running about 
and barking in that extraordinary 
situation. On our approach, they 
leaped from the windows and doors 
like so many frogs, into the water, 
and in an mstant were seen swin- 
ming about our boat. Every thing 
seemed to announce an amphibious 
race: not an inch of dry land was 
to be seen; and, in the midst of a 
very populous metropolis, at least 
one half of its citizens were in the 
water, and the other in the air. Co- 
lone! Papof conducted us to the 
house of a General, the principal 
officer, and Ataman of ‘Tscherchas- 
koy. He was a merchant, and very 
rich: his house, like all those we 
saw afterwards, was characterized 
by extreme cleanliness, and very e- 
Jegantly furnished. On its walls 
were French and English prints, on 
very fine engraving, on a subject 
which I have always regarded with 
more than common interest. It re- 
presented Rousseau, in his last mo- 
ments, desiring his Lousekeeper to 
open the window, that he might once 
more behold the face of nature. 
he General liaving requested that 
we would accept of his services while 
We staid, appointed an oificer to at- 
tend us, to provide us with senti- 
nels, and whatever else we might 
want. 

The town of Tscherchaskoy is 
divided into eleven stanitzas, and 
contains fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants, The number of houses a- 
taounts to three thousand, allow- 
ing, upon the average, five persons 
toeach. This, from all we could 
learn, is the true state of the popu- 
lation. Here are seven churches, 
four of stone, and three of wood. 
One of the latter description is for 

artar worship ; the Turtars having 
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a stanitza in Tscherchaskoy peculiar 
to their own people. Their religion 
is Mahometan, and their church 
perfectly plam, exhibiting the ut- 
most simplicity, and entirely desti- 
tute of pictures or images ; having 
a little recess, a pulpit tor the priest, 
and a gallery for the boys and young 
men. The elders only enter the 
lower part, which is covered with 
carpet ; and, as in Turkey, none ts 
permitted to enter with boots or 
shoes. Nevertheless, upon this sa- 
cred floor they transact their busi- 
ness ; for we tound a Tartar casting 
up nis accounts, and writing, squat- 
ted, with all his commercial papers 
about him. 

The commerce of the Cossacs: 
and other inhabitants of Tscher- 
chaskoy, is very various. The prin- 
cipal articles of their exports arc, 
fish, iron, caviare, and a little wine, 
although, generally, they consume 
all their wine. It resembles Bur- 
gundy ; and is between Burgundy 


and Champagne, effervescing vio- 


lently ; and, when it has acquired 
a certain age, it sells, in Tscher- 
chaskoy, at a price equivalent to 
three shillings and sixpence a bot- 
tle. They have both red and white. 
If they would suffer their grapes to 
ripen, and knew the best art of pre- 
paring, it would certainly surpass 
all the wine of the world, so rich 
and generous are the grapes from 
which it is expressed. ‘The Cos- 
sacs use little or no tobacco; and 
live to a very advanced age. The 
merchants of the place, when it is 
their turn, go to war like the rest, 
and have their rank inthe army. In 
fact, there are few Generals or Co- 
lonels in the army of the Don Cos- 
sacs, who are not merchants in 
Tscherchaskoy. They live an ami- 
cable and pleasant life. Sometimes 
they have public amusements, such 
as balls, and parties of pleasure. 


Once they had a theatre; but it was 
prohibited, 
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prohibited. In some of their apart: 
ments, we observed mahogany book- 
cases, with glass doors, containing 
a small library. They are, in every 
respect, entitled to praise for their 
cleaniimess, whethc: of their persons 
or their houses. There is no nation 
(1 will not even except my own) 
more cleanly in their appsere! than 
the Cossacs. The dies: of their 
women is singular. It differs from 
all the costumes of Russia ; and its 
magnificence is vested in the orna- 
ments of a cap, somewhat resem- 
bling the mitre ef a Greek bishop. 
The hair of married women is tuck- 
ed under this cap, which is covered 
with pearls and geid, or adorned 
with flowers. The dress of a Cos- 
sac girl is elegant;—a silk tunic, 
with trowsers, fastened by a girdle 
of solid silver, yellow boots, and an 
Indian handkerchief round the head. 
A proof of their riches was attord- 
ed in the instance of the mistress 
of the house where we lodged. This 
woman walked about the apartime: ts 
without shoes or stockings; and, be- 
ing asked tor some needles to secure 
the insects we had collected, open- 
eda box, in which she shewed us 
pearls to the value of ten thousand 
roubles. Her cupboard, at the same 
time, was filled with plate and cost- 
ly porcelain. The common dress 
of the men in Tscherchaskoy was 
a blue jacket, with a waistcoat and 
trowsers of white dimity; the latter 
so white and spotless, that they 
seemed always new. The tattered 
state of a traveller’s wardrobe but 
ill fitted us to do credit to our coun- 
try in this respect. I never saw a 
Cossac in a dirty suit ef clothes. 
Their hands, moreover, are always 
clean; their hair free from vermin ; 
their teeth white; and their skin 
has a healthy and cleanly appear- 
ance. Polished in their manners, 
lstructed in their minds, hospita- 
ble, generous, disinterested in their 


hearts, humane, and tender to the 
poor ; good husbands, good fathers, 
good wives, good mothers, virtuous 
daughters, valiant and duticul sons; 
such are the natives of Tscherchas- 
koy. In conversation, the Cossac 
is a gentleman; for he is well inform- 
ed, tree from prejudice, open, sin- 
cere, and upright. Place him by 
the side of a Russian ;—what a con- 
trast. The one is literally a two- 
legged pig, having all the brutality, 
but more knavery than that animal; 
the other, a rational, accomplished, 
valuable meniber of society. I 
would net be understood to have 
made this observation as wit rout ex- 
ception, on either side. The Rus- 
sian women are entirely excepted; 
and it is very remarkable, that little 
of the lamentable «):arscieristics of 
the Russian people can be applied 
tothem. It is enly wm preportion 
as they recede from their natural 
cfieminacy that any traits have ap- 
peared to assimilate them to the 
males of their country; and on in- 
stance or two of this kind may have 
been mentioned ; but, speaking ge- 
nerally of them, they have this on- 
ly fault, if it be not rather a mis- 
fortane, that of servility to the worst 
of slaves. : 


in 
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HIS nobleman was a native of 
A Scotland, and resided for some 
thine, while a young man, at Eain- 
burgh. The reputed gallantries of 
halt a century have cast a shade on 
the education of his earlier years, 
and we have not found any grave 
presbyterian gentleman standing 
forth to claim the honour of having 
been his tutor! Some trivial and 
accidental circumstance has often 
given birth, according to the most 
celebrated 
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eclebrated biographers, to the pur- 
suits of a great genius; and with an 
eye to this perhaps, 1t might be 
curious to learn from what incident, 
and under what master, the future 


hero of the turf imbibed the rudi- ° 


ments of his art. For this branch 
of knowledge, he was, most proba- 
bly, indebted to England, where he 
came up while jet a youth, and was 
introduced to court as Earl of March. 
He was immediately taken under 
the special protection of his country- 
man, the Earl of Bute, who, having 
increased the bed-chamber lords 
from twelve to eighteen, either for 
the purpose of additional state, or 
influence, or perhaps both, Lord 
March was chosen one of that 
number. He was also nearly at the 
same time elected one of the six- 
teen peers of Scotland, by which a 
vote was attached to a dependent 
office, that might be taken away at 
jeasure. With that condition, his 
part was content; for he never 
aspired to the palm of eloquence, 
or the hardihood of independence ; 
being satisfied with a simple aifirm- 
ative to the propositions of all the 
Ministers of the day; and, indeed, 
when he departed from so prudential 
a line of conduct, it will be found 
that an immediate dismission en- 
sued. Thus, like his ancestors, while 
yet young, he participated in the 
forms and emoluments of the times, 
with a single exception only; one 
of them, at least ever since the 
Union, had usually represented the 
person of his Majesty, as Cammis- 


sioner to the General Assembly of 


the Kirk of Scotland; but it was 
not deemed prudent to hazard Pres- 
byterian gravity, and, we may add, 
Msult Presbyterian morals, by such 
4 nomination in regard to their suc- 
cessor. Far different scenes and 
more congenial prospects opened 
to his Lordship’s view: but so de- 
grading have certain pursuits be- 
Come, that they who might have 
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been crowned with the victor’s 
wreath during the times of the 
Olympic games, are now conside: 
ed rather as the appropriate com 
panions ef their own stable-boys, 
than the associate of men of ta- 
lents. 
Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat; metaque fervidis 
Evitam rote, pumagque nobilis, 
‘Terrarum Donunos evebit ad Deos, 
Hor. Gd. 2. ad 

In ancient days, the contest wae 
for glory; and although the means 
were not very noble, yet the objece 
was legitimate; during the present 
times they are both equally undig- 
nified—money, sordid pelt, being 
the sole end andaim. It is new 
full sixty years since the Earl of 
March distinguished himself by a 
wager with the celebrated Count 
Taate, an Irish Catholic, who had 
spent some time in the service of 
the House of Austria, and finally 
begeared himself by this and sim:- 
Jar irolics. His Lordship, on that 
occasion, exhibited the presage at 
least of that superior skill, enter- 
prize, and success, which rendered 
him conspicuous on the turf during 
half a century; for, having under- 
token to obtain a four-wheeled mia- 
chine, which should travel the space 
of nineteen miles within sixty min- 
utes, he applied to Wright, in Long 
Acre, who, by the diminution of 
weight and Iriction, the substitution 
of silk and whalebone for leather, 
and also in part for wood, contrived 
a carriage so fight, and yet so 
strong, as to be deemed exactly 
suitable for the purpose. As for the 
blogd horses, the selection of them, 
as well as the grooms, was confided 
to his own judginent; and, to pre- 
vent accidents, he took care to con- 
ceal the names of both descriptions 
of animals until the appomted day, 
when they were regularly entered 
by the clerk of the course. 

"Meanwhile, Newmarket 
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been selected far the experiment, 
the smoothest mile of the whole 
race-ground was staked out, and 
eight or ten horses regularly trained 


there, to prevent a possibility of | 


disappointment from lameness, ac- 

ident, or design. On the 29th of 
Augast 1750, this contest, on the 
event of which many thousands were 
dependent, was finally decided ; and 
the result was, as had been expect- 
ed, that the Scotch Peer proved an 
over-match for the brish commoner, 
who soon after retired in embarassed 
circumstances to his native country. 
{t is to this original match againsé 
iime, that we are to attribute all the 
discreditable attempts of a similar 


kina in our own days. 


Lord March, from this moment, 
was considered an adept; and about 
the same tine took a house at New- 
market, which overlooked the race- 
ground, and not only gave him an 
easy aecess to the course, but af- 
furded the ready means of estimat- 
ing the eflect ef comparative trials, 
and thus approximating at least to 
a Knowledge of the museutar powers 
and constitutional strength, deno- 
minatcd doftom by the cognascent?, 
of his tour-leeged favourites. The 
Larl accordingly collected a choice 
stud, and was equally particular in 
the selection of his groom-boys, 
whon he dressed in scarlet: none 
ef whom knew who was to be en- 
trustcd, wntil put inte the scales to 
be weighed. In this particular he 
acted precisely like many of his 
contemporaries, but in another cir- 
cumstence he completely deviated 
trom them. At Newmurket, as well 
as at Hounslow and Bagshot, the 
peculiaely apt term of confederate 
designates a partner in the booty: 
Charies Fox, we quote the name 
with reluctance! was connected in 
this point of view with the late Lord 
Voley but in respect to the subject 
of this memoir, we believe he never 
aciuitted of any partner; he was 
ever his own insurer, running all 
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risks, and coucentrating all profits 
in his own person. Several persons 
of distinction proved the victim of 
his superior skill; for to bim the 

reat ® Duke of Cunnberland, as he 
was called, both on account of his 
size and celebrity, last large suns, 
as the victor of Culloden was regu- 
larly vanquished by the Scotish 
courtier. Nor did his learning and 
skill in verte exempt Mr Jennings, 
the distinguished antiquary, froma 
similar fate ; for notwithstanding the 
feasibility of the specutation, his 
Chillaby colts were all beaten by 
the English crosses of a reimoter 
origm: the latter, indeed, does not 
sce to have profited much by ap 
yroaching mearer to the fountain- 
Reale Since that period, he has 
addicted himself to far more wwoble, 
because more rational, specatations; 
the study of books and coins, the 
enjoyment of pictures and statues, 
and the acquisition of one of the 
noblest and most expensive ce:lec- 
tion of shells that this country has 
ever witnessed. 

Ir 1756, the Earl of March con- 
descended to ride a match iu person. 
Accordingly, he appeared on the 
ground, dressed in his own runamg 
stable livery, consisting of a red 
silk jacket, a velvet cap, and back- 
skin ivexpressilies ; and here again 
he proved victorious, and came | 
first at the winning-pest, amidst the 
congratulations of grooms, rough 
riders, stable-keepers, sharpers, and 
gamblers, both noble and iguoble. 

By the demise of his relative, 12 
1778, he was elevated to the ducal 
honours; yet, by this time, his 
manners were fixed, and his habits 
had become so inveterate, that the 
accession of a splendid fortune, 
superadded to the highest dignily 
in the peerage, could not weat 
from the low, and, it may be fairly 
added, the avaricious, pursuits 
the 
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the turf, the representative of the 
tumily of Deuglas. 

The evrrent of bis life new flowed 
slowly along in one dali, monoton- 
ous, undeviating, undistinguished, 
course. His winters were spent in 
town; the spring was dedicated 
chiefly te the races at Foham, As- 
cott, Epsom, and Newmarket ; while 
bis summers were passed at his seat 
called Amesbury, in Wiltshire. 
ancient heuse is seated on the banks 
of the Avon, almost within sight of 
a Roman camp, and in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the stuperceus 
Druid temple called Stonehenge. 
This would have been a congenial 
and consecrated spot for the anti- 
quary; and, as Addison was born 
in the parsonage, and Gay accasion- 
ally resided in the mansion, which 
was erected from a design of Inigo 
Jones, and improved, or rather @/- 
tered, by the Italian gusto of the 
Earl of Burlington, it would have 
proved classical cround to a noble- 
may possessing either taste or liter- 
ature. But it was im this mstance 
fated fo appertain to a mere man of 
the world, who, like the fine lady 
mentioned by the hard of Twicken- 
bam, was ever ready to exclaim 

() odious! odious trees!” 
Indeed, his Grace seems ta have 
been precisely the hero desiguated 
m the city-loving lyrics ot Cap- 
tam Morris, the burthen of whose 
sony 

“Of all gvoves—a grove of chimnies for 


He accordingly hetook himself, 
a length, partly to Leadon, and 
partly te one of those simall, trim, 
modern establishments called villas. 
Vhere, within a quarter of a mile of 
Richmond, he resided during the 
fine weather, unti) in consequence, 
—lirst, of a dispute relative to a 


young lady, which became public,— 


ind then a law-suit for part of his 
lavn, which was first claimed by, 


avd adjudicated to, the par- 
ish, his Grace at Jengih witharow 
wholly to Piccadilly, untcss, during 
his turn for wai/izug on the King, 
while his Majesty resided at Wind- 
sur But this aise was precluded, 
mn consequence of an event which 
wii he mentioned herealter, when 
the Duke was entered on the fSist 
of the rea-Letlered martyrology of 
Carleten-house, and excluded from 
ak communication with St 
Indeed, it was full time 
for his Grace to have retired volurs 
tarily, as the writer of this has been 
pained at secing him in the suite of 
royalty at Windsor, tottering along 
the terrace with his hat off, and ex- 
posing his denuded temples and his 
cheeks, which seemed te flush with 
eolour rather than with health, to 
the keen searchings of an easterly 
wind, towards the latter end of 
August !—and all this for a thousand 
ayer, and the honour of being a 
lord of the bed-chamber—on the 
part too, and in the person of a 
Scotch Duke, Marquis, Earl, Vis- 
count; of an Lnglish Baron; « 
Knight of che Thistle; and one of 
the riches: subjects in Europe. 

Tn conse guence of his termer ob- 
sequiousicss, he was honoured with 
the green rivend; we alse find him, 
as is to ve hoped for better reasons, 
uniformly chosen during six sub- 
sequent Variaments, as a represent- 
ative Pecy of Scotland. Te prevent 
the trouble, however, of future se- 
licitation, m i788 he obtained a 
petent as an Mnglish Peer, by the 
style and digu-ty of Baron Douglas 
of Amesbury, in the county of Wilts. 
Through the whole ef this long po- 
litical career, we do not recollect 
the Duke’s "ame to have been once 
called in question during the ‘con- 
tests of rival parties, unless at a 
period when bis Grace and the late 
Berl of Sandwich cpenly declared 
themselves nostile to the ungod]l 
and religious conduct of their for- 
mer 
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mer friend, the late John Wilkes. 
On this occasion, the latter of these 
noblemen, to the great edification 
of the bench of Bishops, denounced 
the © Essay on Women” in the 
House of Peers; while the former, 
with no less zeal, but as he then 
thought with more discretion, start- 
ed a dependant of his own, the Rev. 
Mrk , whose name has been 
sitce enshrined in the poctry of the 
celebrated Charles Churchill, against 
the profane member for Middlesex. 
—* On this occasion,” says a late 
writer, “ his Graece’s chaplain, burn- 
ing with all the fervour of holy zeal, 

iprudently entered the lists with 
i..2 author of the “ North Briton,” 
when some of the many darts shot 
et the black gown of this officious 
priest, glanced against the ermined 
robes ot his noble patron.” 

It has been already hinted, that 
in 1788-9, the subject of this me- 
moir took part with the Prince, and 
regularly voted, during the Regency 
discussion, against Mr Pitt, the great 
and all-poweriul minister of that 
day. The King’s sudden recovery, 
reduced such of the ceurtiers as had 
tikcn part with his Roval Highness, 
to a most disagreeable dilemma ;— 
accordingly, the Marquis of Lothian 
was deprived of his regiment, and 
the Duke of Queensberry of his post 
as lord of the bed-chamber. 

Trem that time to his death, the 
Duke lived in great retirement, and 
for themost part occupied his house 
in Piccadilly alone. He had long 
before left the turf, and disposed of 
his house at Newmarket; his chief 
amusement now arose out of a taste 
tor music, which, like his old friend 
and countryman, Lord Kelly, he 
bad cultivated in early life, and did 

ot relinquish but with his exist- 
ence. Both of them may be said 
“to have telt the ruling passion 
strong in death.” The one shone 
in the instrumental, the other in the 
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vocal department: the Scotch Ua: 
excelled on the fiddle, the Scotc 
Duke displayed great taste in g 
song. Indeed, the latter was a mu. 
nificent patron of musicians, espe 
cially foreign ones; and in his house 
were to be seen all the great singers 
who have been attracted to this 
country in succession by the reput- 
ation of its wealth during the last 

The gallantries of the Duke have 
long been a fertile theme of rail- 
lery; but this is an object with 
which we shall not sully our pages. 
Tle care of his health had lately 
been confided to the manageinent 
of Pere Elisée, who is said to have 
attended on Louis XV. during his 
declining years. His immense tor 
tune, (no small portion of which is 
supposed to have been obtained on 
the race-ground), afforded ut once 
the means of personal gratification 
in respect to himself, and generous 
interposition so far as concerned 
others. In regard to the first, fine 
lands, a good table, admirable wines, 
splendid carriages and liveries, with 
a multitude of servants, dressed 2 
creen and silver, were not wanting; 
und we have heard as to the second, 
that he bestowed pensions on oper: 
singersx—gave L.1,000 towards ai 
election for Westminster, — and 
doubled that sum in a very aud: 
able manner, when a fund was 
raised to supply the wanis of the 
widows and orphans connected with 
the British navy. 

In point of person, his Grace was 
of the middle size, neat, slim, and, 
at an early period-of life, gracefil 
and elegant. In consequence of 2 
speck in one of his eyes, a ridicul- 
ous story prevailed that he wore 4 
glass one. He was supposed to ap- 
ply veal cutlets every night to pre 
‘erve his complexion; and also 10 
make use of a milk-butt daily; 
which made many of his neigh 
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pours very cautious lest they should 
vurchase that commodity at second 

As to peculiarities of a harmless 
nature, the subject of this memoir 
evinced a great variety. He spent 
the greater part of his later years 
at the south-east extremity of his 
parlour bow-window, where he sat 
eight or ten hours daily. T hat he 
might discern objects more distinct- 
ly, both male and female, and at 
the same time be shaded from the 
light, a canvas blind was placed 
obliquely at an angle of 45°. Be- 
hind him stood a servant out of 
livery, who acted the part of a 
nomenclator, and pronounced the 
names of such of the passengers as 
were of any distinction. So uni- 
form was his Grace in attendance 
during certain fixed hours, and of 
such long continuance of practice, 
that a gentleman set out for India 
in quest of a fortune, and on his 
return, after ten years absence, ac- 
tually found him fixed in the same 
spot! His favourite poney was sad- 
dled every forenoon, and stationed 
until the day of his death, nearly 
opposite the door, in constant readi- 
ness, precisely at the same moment 
as formerly, 

The Duke of Queensberry, after 
a short illness, resigned all the vani- 
ties of this lite, at his house facing 
the Green Park, on the 23d of De- 
cember 1810, in the 85th or 86th 
year of his age. Having never been 
married, he of course neither leaves 
a widow nor children, either to be- 
wail or represent him, His Grace 
Seems to have fulfilled none of the 
great duties of society, self-preserv- 
ation only accepted; and accord- 
ingly his name will soon be forgot- 
ten by all but his Jegatees, unless 
in the equivocal records of Chiffe- 
hey the jockey, or in the less perish- 
able volumes of Weatherby’s racing 
calendar. 


February 1811. 
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‘the dukedom is extinct; the earl- 
dom descends to Sir Charles Doug- 
las of Kelhead, Baronet, with a por- 
tion of the estates ; another portion 
now appertains to the Buccleuch 
family, in consequence of similar 
entails; the Earl of Wemys suc- 
ceeds to a smaller part; and as for 
the immense personal property, it is 
pretty widely diffused by a will, of 
which this circumstance perhaps 
constitutes one of the chief merits. 

The following is said to be a cor- 
rect list of the legacies left by this 
nobleman. 

Bequests by the Codicils. 


Annuity... Legacy. 
Brown, Rt. ... coo 
100 
Craufurd, Colonel Robt... — 


10,000 
SOD 
Connor, Miss ..... 2,000 
Craufurd, Lieut.Gen.Chas. 500 
Douglas, 10,000 
Douglas, Captain... 10,000 
Dickie, — 5,000 
Dickson, Colonel William.. 200 
Deacon, Charles (U. B.)... 100 
Douglas, Edward Bullock. — 100,000 
50,000 
Do, do. books, pictures, &c. 

Piccadilly and Richmond. 

Douglas, 10,000 
Dorton, — 1 Doo 
Elliot, 5,000 
Fincastle, Lady Susan....... — 10,000 
Fitzpatrick, General........ 500 1,000 
Goodisson, Richard......... — 1,000 
Gummar, Michael ......... 300 
Gordon, Lord William..... — 2,000 
Gordon, Lady William... — 10,000 
Hamilton, Lady Ann...... — 10,000 
Hamilton, Rev. F....... oo — 10,000 
Hayden, George 315 126. 
200 
Hamiiton, 500 1,000 
Jackson, Mark, porter...... 200 
James, 500 
Ketteridve, John......... 200 
Lock § 000 
Montgomery, Sir James... 19,000 
Montgomery, Lady Eliz... — 10,0CO 
Murray, 5,000 
Martiiville, Madame...... — §,000 
Negrini, 100 
Picton, Major-Genera]..... 
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Yarmouth, Lady........006 
. 


50,000 came in, from the west, at length, 
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: 
our common era; as we know, from 
Radford, JOHN... 200 Ptolomy, and Richard: And, their 
With all language, as it appears, in the maps 
| of this shire, is a satisfactory proot 
Rettig, — 200 «of their settlement, and genealogy, 
4 Robertson, Catherine....... 20 The Romans seem not to have lett, 
# 5,000 in the topography of Mid-Lothian, 
any specimens of their language, 
Somerset, Duchess........ — 10,000 of their roads, and encamp- 
Shellis, Janet ments, their baths, and -sepulchres. 
Sal 300 Soon after their abdication, the 
St George’s Hospital -Anglo-Saxons intruded into Mid- 
Sharpe, Colonel Matthew 10.000 Lothian, though in fewer num- 
Re ‘Thomas, Colonel............1000 5,00 bers, than settled in Berwick, and 
in Haddington ; as we may 
1,0C0 fer, from the smaller number of the 
a Walker, Martha 58 names, which have been impose: 
| Veitch, Me = 10,000 by them in this shire, than_in either 
| Yarmouth, Earl — 50,000 of those counties. The Scoto-Irish 


0,000 


cadilly upon the British, perhaps, and up- 


3 & Richmond, & stables on the Anglo-Saxon settlers, in F 
in Brick-street, to her Mid-Lothian.. As we proceed, 
Ladyship’s separate use, westward, from the Tweed, along 

Lady Yarmouth’s daughter — 50,000 the Forth through the shires of = 

Lerd Yarmouth’s youngest . 

The residue of personal estate to Lady dinburgh, we see the Gaelic namer, ; 


Yarmouth’s daughter, and Lord Yarmouth’s gradually increase, in numbers. The 
youngest son, at 21, with benefit of sur- Celtic names appear to be, in this 
under 22, to Lady shire, about one-fourth of the An- 
uth and her exlest son, : 
Weekly Dneteaaieacemmien persons in glo-Saxon ; owing probably to tlie 
London, Richmond, and Newmarket, a+ superinduction of the English names, 
mounting to L,L00 a-year, to be continued, both upon the Gaelic, and the An- 7 


Si with wages to old Joe, the gardener. lo-Saxon names proper: But, the F- 

English apellations are not fit ob- 
Antiquities of Pdinburghshire. jects of this etymological inquiry ; 
From Chalmers’s Caledonia, Vol. II. #8 they may be said, to have been 
T ist] applied to their several localities, 

: is t le colonization of the area within time of memory. The Gae- 4 
A of this shire, by the progressive lic names were imposed partly, 
settlements or the Britons, the Ro- after 843 A. p., the 
“ ‘ mans, the Saxons, and the Scoto- of the Scotish eriod; but more, “| 


drish, with the languages, which 
they left, in its topography, that 
ought to be considered, as the most 


perhaps, after Lothian had beet 
ceded, in 1020 a. pv. to the Scotish 
king. In this manner, then, ate 


Its antiquities ; be- the facts of topography, usefully, 
The are the most instructive. brought in, to support the feeble 
> { Britict people, intimations of dubious history,“ 
escen ants of the first exclusion of traditional fictions. 
enjoyed their - original Edinburghshire does not abound 


land, during the second century of in the stone monuments of the eat 
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test people. In Kirknewton parish, 
however, there are still appearances 
of druidical circles. On Heriot- 
town hill, there is a circle, consist- 
ing of high stones, and measuring 
seventy, or eighty feet, in diameter. 
Such are the faint memorials of the 
worship, which the first settlers 
offered to the Deity. There are 
many cairns, in this shire, which 
may be equally deemed the funeral 
monuments of the pristine inhabit- 
ants. In Borthwick parish, ou the 
lands of Currie, there are several 
cairns, the cementeries of the ear- 
liest times. On the grounds of 
Comiston, in Collington parish, 
there are two very large conical 
cairns, wheren: human bones have 
been found, with fragments of an- 
cient armour. Not far from those 
curious remains, stands a massy 
block of whinstone, which is called 
the Cat-stane ; and which is seven 
feet high above the ground, and 
more than four feet below it: All 


those intimations denote the site of 


an early conflict, as indeed the re- 
mains of an ancient encampment 
evince. In Mid-Calder parish, there 
are several mounds of earth, which 
appear to be the repositories of the 
dead ; and which are known, in the 
southern parts of our island, by the 
appropriate name of barrows. In 
the vicinity of Newbotle abbey, 
there was of old a large tumulus, 
which was composed ot earth, of a 
conical figure, 30 feet high, and 90 
feet diameter, at the base; and 
which was surrounded by a circle 
of stones: This barrow, which had 
a fir-tree growing on its summit, 
was removed, when Newbotle house 
was rebuilt. Upon opening this 
tumulus, there was found a stone 
coffin, near seven. feet long, that 
contained a human skull, which was 
presented to the Antiquarian So- 
clety of Edinburgh, in April 1782. 
In August 1754, a farmer plough- 


ing his field, at Roslin, turned up 
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the cover of a stone coffin, about 
nine feet long, which contained the 
bones of a humaa body. ‘The bones 
were much decayed, except the 
skull, and teeth, which were sound, 
and large. ‘This must have been 
the grave of some British warrior, 
rather than the coffin of one of the 
chiefs, who fell inthe battle of Ios- 
jin, during the year 1308. 

In Edinburghshire, there remain 
also various specimens of the mili- 
tury art of the earliest people. In 
Pennycuick parish, near the tenth 
mnile-stone, from Edinburgh, on the 
Linton road, is an eval camp, on an 


eminence, which measures, within, 


eighty-four, by sixty-seven, yards : 
inclusing a number of tumuli, that 
are each eleven yards in diameter. 
It is encompassed by two ditches, 
each four yards wide, with a mound 
of six yards between them, having 
three entrances; and it is called, 
by the tradition of the country, ‘he 
Castle. There is a similar encamp- 
ment, on the bank of Harkenburn, 
within the weeds of Pennycuick. 


Tn Borthwick parish, on the tarm: of 


Catcune, there is a field which has, 
immnemorially, been called the 
Chesters, in the middle whereof 
there is an oval encampment, mea- 
suring about half an acre. In the 
midst of this oval, is an immense 
round whinstone, which labour has 
not yet been able to remove; and, 
a hundred yards distant from it, are 
several cans, the sepulchral monu- 
ments of the warriars, who had de- 


tended the Cut-cune, the battle-hil- 


lock, as the Celtic name imports. 
In Crichton parish, at Longfaugh, 
there are the remains of a camp, 
having a circular form, which may 
still be traced, on a rising ground. 
In the neighbourhood of this anci- 
ent strength, there have been re- 


cently dug up many bones, the only — 


rests of the brave men, who were 
its best defence. In Heriot parish, 
on Midhillhead, there may still be 
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secn three large rings, or deep 
ditches, of about a hundred paces 


diameter, the obvious security of 


the earliest people. In Liberton 
parish, there is an ancient rampart 
of an oval form: In the same yicl- 
nity, there are the remains of forti- 
fications, which retain the charac- 
teristic names of Kaims: There are, 
near them, two tumuli, called Caer- 
Duff-knows, or the Black Camp, on 
the knolls: And there are, also, 
here, several accomplishments of so 
many warlike objects, Cai-stanes, 
or battle-stones. In Laswade pa- 
rish, near the house of Mavis-bank, 
there is a circular mount of earth, 
which is begirt with ramparts, that 
are now cut into terraces: herein 
have been found ancient weapons 
of brass, with fibula, bridle-bits, 
and other warlike articles, of a si- 
milar nature. ‘There is a reason to 
believe, that the Romans, accord- 
ing to their custom, may have taken 
possession of this ancient strength, 
as a commodious post, for protect- 
ing their passage of the Esk. In 
Ratho parish, there are two ancient 
strengths, which are surrounded by 
ramparts; the one on Kaims-hill, 
in the south-western part of the pa- 
Tish, and the other on the South 
Plat-hill, near the manse: The last 
has been greatly destroyed, by car- 
rying away the stones, for the vari- 
ous purposes of improvement. To 
this class of military antiquities, 
may be referred the Maiden castles 
of Roslin and Edinburgh, as fortlets 
of the British people; which the 
name pretty plainty intimates; and 
this circumstance will probably lead 
some minds to consider the Castrum 
Puellarum of Edinburgh, as a 
Gadeni strength of the very ear- 
liest times. To all those may 
be added the caves of Hawthorn- 
den, which were probably the hid- 
ing places of the first people; and 
which may have been improved, by 
more recent warriors. Ifwe except 
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the topographical language, whieh 
is still spoken in this shire, those no. 
tices indicate the chief remains of 
the Ottadini, and Gadeni, the Bri- 
tish tribes, who had inhabited the 
wilds of this shire, during a thou- 
sand years, before they were dis 
turbed, by the intrusion of strangers, 

Towards the conclusion of the 
first century, the Romans entered 
upon the area of Edinburghshire. 
And they retained their possession 
more than three hundred and sixty 
years, by roads, by camps, and by 
naval stations. ‘Their antiquities 
have been already investigated, and 
need not be repeated, During their 
long residence in this shire, the Ro- 
mans erected altars, that are sup- 
posed even now to be seen, and 
dropt their coins, and their arms, 
which are often found. At length, 
their legions retired from the shores 
of the Forth, whereon they delight- 
ed to dwell: And, at the epoch of 
446, A. the Romans abdicated 
their government, within their pro- 
vinee of Valentia; leaving the Ot- 
tadini, and Gadeni, in possession of 
the pleasant country of their British 
forefathers, without any pretension 
of the Picts, or any intruston of the 
Scots. 

At the commencement of the 
Pictish period, the Romanized des- 
cendants of the first settlers were 
doomed to sustain a fresh a 
which, from their new habits, they 
were little able to encounter. They 
were invaded by a fierce people, 
who, as they were of a different 
lineage, spoke a dissimilar language. 
And they were over-run, during the 
year 449, rather than subdued, by 4 
Saxon peopie; but, at the end of a 
century of wretchedness, they sub- 
mitted to the superior genius of the 
Saxon Ida. They were now ming- 
led with a race, who have transmit 
ted their speech, and their policy, 
through many ages of changes 
the present times. They were at 
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iength placed under the jurisdiction, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, of the 
Northumbrian kingdom. About the 
year 620, the warlike Edwin built, 
on their northern frontier, a durgh, 
which ensured their submission, and 
has transmitted his name, with eclat, 
to our inquisitive times. The dis- 
aster of the imtemperate Egfrid, in 
685 A.D. gave the ancient people 
some repose; but involved the 
mingled inhabitants In new pertur- 
bations, through ages of conflict. 
The cession of the Lothians, by a 
Northumbrian earl, to Malcolm IL, 
the Scotish King, in 1020 A. b. in- 
troduced among the ancient British, 
and the Anglo-Saxons, the Scotish 
people, who long enjoyed all the 
of superior power. 

uch were the succeeding people, 
and various authorities, which fol- 
lowed each other in this shire, dur- 
ing more than six centuries, either 
of barbarous quiet, or of wasteful 
hostility. The several maps of this 
shire, must be considered as curious 
delineations of the antiquities of the 
successive colonists; and as satis- 
factory evidences of their genealogi- 
cal history, 


On the Origin of the Beauty of the 
Human Countenance. 


(Yrom the New Edition of Alison’s 
Essay on Taste.) 


HAVE formerly endeavoured to 

A shew, that, in the case of phy- 

sical forms, no form was, in reality, 
beautiful to us, which was not the 
Sign of some pleasing or interesting 
expression, or which, in other words, 
was not productive of some emotion. 
It is natural to think, that the same 
law should be preserved in the forms, 
&c. of the human countenance; and 
it is still more natural to think so, 
when we consider, that the expres- 
Slons of the ccuntenance are the dis 
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rect expressions of mind. That the: 
beauty, therefore, of every counte- 
nance, arises from its expression of 
some pleasing or interesting quality, 
in which our imagination loves to in- 
dulge ; and, that no countenance is 
ever felt as beautiful, where such 
indirect or direct expressions are 
not found, is @ proposition (1 trust) 
which the readers of the previous 
illustrations will both expect and 
demand. ‘The truth of it may, per- 
haps, be elucidated by the tollowing 
illustrations. 

1. I would appeal, in the Lst place, 
to common experience.—If the real 
beauty of the human countenance 
arises from the wuion of certain 
forms and colours, that arc original- 
ly heautiful, then every man ought 
to feel the sentiment of beauty in 
those cases alone, where those cer- 
tain appearances were united. OF 
the truth of this proposition, every 
man is a judge. | will presume, on 
the contrary, to say, that there is 
no man who has ever felt the senti- 
ment of beauty, who will not ac- 
knowledge, that he has felt it in the 
most various, and even opposite con- 
formations of features; that he has 
telt, that instead of being governed 
by any physical law of form or co- 
lour, it has been governed by the 
individual circumstances of the coun- 
tenance ; that whenever it has been 
felt, it has been felt as significant ot 
some pleasing or interesting disposi- 
tion of mind; that the union of eve- 
ry feature and colour has been ex- 
perienced as beautiful, when it was 
felt as expressive of amiable or in- 
teresting sentiment; and that, in fact, 
the only limit to the beauty of the 
human countenance, is the limit 
which separates vice from virtue; 
which separates the dispositions or 
affections we approve, from those 
which we disapprove or despise. 

There is no one who must not have 
observed, that the description of hu- 
man beauty in commen life, is a'- 
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ways by terms significant of its ex- 
pression. When we say that a coun- 
tenance is noble, or magnaninous, 
or heroic, or gentle, or feeling, or 
melancholy, we convey at once, to 
every hearer, a beliet of some de- 
gree of sublimity or beauty; but no 
one ever asks us to describe the form 
of the features which compose it. 
When we differ, in the same man- 
ner, with regard to individual beau- 
ty, we do not support ourselves by 
any physical investigation of fea- 
tures. It is the character of the 
countenance we disagree in; and, 
when we feel that this character is 
either unmeaning, or expressive of 
unpleasing dispositions, no confor- 
mation of features, and no splen- 
dour of colours, will ever render it 
beantiful tous. How much this is 
the case in society; how much the 
opinion of beauty is dependent up- 
on the character of the nind which 
observes it; how profusely the goed 
tind beauty in every class of man- 
kind around them; how much, on 
the contrary, the habits of vice tend 
to obliterate all the genuine beauty 
of nature to the vicious,—must, to 
every man of common thought, have 
been the subject both of pleasing 
and of melancholy observation. 

it ix observable, in the same man- 
ner, that the most beautiful coun- 
tenance is not permanently and uni- 
formly beautiful, as it necessarily 
would be, if this beauty arose trem 
any origmal law of our nature ; but 
that its beauty is always dependent 
upon the nature of the temporary 
dispositions, or qualities of mind 
which it signifies. Every man who 
has had the good fortune to live in 
the society of beautiful women, inust 
otten have observed, that there were 
nainy days of his lite, and many 
hours in every day, when he was 
altogether insensible to their beau- 


ty. ‘The little unmeaning and unin. 


teresting details of domestic lite; 
the usual cares and concerns of fe- 


male duty; sometimes, perhaps, the 
irritations and disturbances of do. 
mestic economy, produce expres- 
sions which are neither interestin 
nor affecting; and, while they pro- 
duce these, the beauty of the coun- 
tenance (however latently great) is 
unfelt and unobserved. Whenever 
the countenance assumes the ex- 
pression of any amiable or interest. 
ing emotion, the beauty of it im- 
mediately returns. 

While there is scarcely any coun- 
tenance that thus remains beautiful 
under the expression of vulgar or 
uninteresting emotions, and 
which can preserve it under the do- 
minion of vicious or improper dis- 
positions, it may at the same time 
be observed, that there are very 
few countenances which are not 
raised into beauty, by the influence 
of amiable or loityexpression. They 
who have had the happimess to wit- 
ness the effects of sudden joy, or 
unlooked-for hope, in the counte- 
nances, even of the lowest of the 
people ;—who have attended to the 
influence of sorrow, or sympathy, 
in the expression of faces unknown 
to affectation ;—they, still more, 
who have ever leaked steadily upon 
the bed of sickness or of death, and 
have seen the influences of submis- 
sion and of resignation upon every 
feature of the suffering er expiring 
countenance, can, I am persuaded, 
well tell, that there is scarcely any 
form of features which such inte- 
resting and lofty expressions cannot 
and do not exalt into beauty. It ts 
on the same account, that the young 
who live familiarly together, are 
seldom sensible to each other’s beau- 
ty. The countenance, however 
beautiful, must otten appear to them 
with very unmeaning and uninterest- 


ing expressions. ‘The quict detail ot 


domestic lite gives birth to no strong 
emotions in the countenances of e1- 
ther: they meet without animation, 
and they separate without. tender- 
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of the Human Countenance. 


ness. The habits of simple friend- 
ship call forth no transports of pas- 
sion; and they go abroad into less 
known societies, to look for those 
agitations of hope or fear which 
they do not experience at home. 

‘y lovers, on the contrary, and for 
the same reason, every look and e- 
very feature is beautiful, because 
they are expressive to them of the 
most delightful emotions which their 
age can feel; because the counte- 
nance is then animated with expres- 
sions the most amiable and genuine 
which it ever can display ; and still 
more, perhaps, because they are the 
signs to them of those imaginary 
scenes of future happiness, m the 
promise of which youth and love are 
so happily profuse. 

Were the beauty of the human 
couritenance dependent altogether 
upon certain forms or colours, it 
would be very difficult to account 
for those different beauties of age 
or sex, in which all men and all 
ages have agreed. If we consider 
them as arising trom the expression 
ot those qualities or dispositions 
which we expect and love in sex and 


‘nage, we shall find no difficulty in 


reconciling the facts with the theo- 
ry. In men and in women, every 
countenance is to a certain degree 
beautiful, which is expressive of in- 


‘feresting or amiable dispositions : 


and, from the cradle to the grave, 
every conformation of the human 
countenance is in some measure 
beautiful, which is significant of the 
qualities or character of mind, which 
we think that age ought to display. 
_ There is, however, a difference 
in this respect ; and it is obviously 
With very different sentiments that 
Wwe regard male and female beauty. 
The one we regard. with love and 
admiration, the other scarcely with 
more than satisfaction. Ot these 


different sentiments the account is 


119 


simple. The forms of the male 
countenance in manhood, are not, in 
general, expressive of very amiable 
qualities, nordowe expectthem. Itis 
spirit, thought, resolution, which we 
look for as the predominant expres- 
sions of that age; but none of these 
are expresvionsextremely interesting 
tous; and all of them may be painful 
or exaggerated. ‘The dispositions 
of mind, on the contrary, that we 
look for in the female countenance, 
are modesty, humility, timidity, sen- 
sibilitv, and kindness. These are 
dispositions which we never observe 
without deep emotion. They are 
not only delighttul in themselves, 
but they are such as we expect ir 
that sex; and there is no expres: 
sion of them whieh does not affect. 
us, both with the tenderness of love 
and with the sentiment of propric- 
ty. But while this is the case with 
the countenance of manhood, it is 
not the same (us every one has ob- 
served) with other periods of male 
existence. Infancy is equally beau- 
tiful in the one sex as in the other ; 
and the early youth of man (betore 
it is corrupted by the business of the 
world) is not unfrequently suscepti- 
ble of as great a degree of beauty 
as is, perhaps, ever to be found in 
human confermation. In old age, 
again, the male countenance reas- 
suines, as it were, its beauty; be- 
cause the character it expresses, the 
disposition which it displays, and 
still more, the melancholy contrast 
which we draw between its maturi- 
ty and its decline, aftect us with e- 
motions of a far more profound and 
exquisite kind, than we ever expe- 
rienced in the noon-day of its 
strength. I forhear to add to those 
illustrations; and Uhave stated them 
with all the brevity im my power ; 
because I wish my readers to ob- 
serve for themselves, and because 
T am satisied, that they who will 
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exer: this attention, will soon be sa- 
tisfied of the truth of the propost- 
tion. 

¥, While {he beauty of every coun- 
tenance scems thus fundamentally 
to avise from the expression of some 
pleasing or interesting quality, I 
would observe, in the second place, 
that the composition of the counte- 
nance is dependent upon the pre- 
servation of the unity of this cx- 
wression, and that cur sense of the 
ete of the individual colours or 
ivatures, is always determined by 
the preservation of this relation. 

There are properly three distinct 
species of beauty of which the hu- 
man countenance is capable. Ist, 
Physical beauty, or that of forms or 
colours, considered simply co- 
jours or forms, and independent ot 
any direct expression ot character 
oremotion. 2dly, The beauty of 
character, or the expression of some 
permanent and distinctive disposi- 
tion of amiableness or interest. And, 
Sdly, The beauty of emotion, or the 
expression of some temporary or im- 
mediate feeling which we love or ap- 
prove. In each of these distinct 
cases, I apprehend our common ex- 
perience will justify us in conclud- 
ing, that the beauty of the counte- 
nance depends upon the preserva- 
tion of the unity of expression ; 
and that our opinion of the beauty 
of the meen colours or features, 
is uniformly governed by their rela- 
tion to this end. 

1. There are many countenances 
which are beautitul only as physical 
objects, Which signify no character 
of mind, and of which we judge 
precisely in the same manner as we 
do of inanimate forms or colours. 
They are significant to us of strength 
or delicacy, of coarseness or fine- 
ness, of health or indisposition, of 
youth or of age, &c.; but they are 
significant ef nothing more.’ Of 
countenances of this kmd (whatever 


be their character), our sctise of 
the beauty of every separate feature 
is uniformly determined by its rela- 
tion to this general character; and 
the countenance only wholly 
beautiful when this relation is pre- 
served. Our judgments of this kind 
are so common and so rapid, that we 
very seldom examine upon what 
they are founded ; but a very few 
illustrations will be sufficient to sa- 
tisfy any one that they ultimatcly 
rest upon this unity of expression, 
Features, small in form and fine in 
outline, with a complexion clear and 
pale, are gencrally expressive to us 
of delicacy, geutleness, fineness, Xc. 
To such a countenance, give the ad- 
dition of a Roman nose, or tumid 
lips, or thick and heavy eyebrows, 
&c. and every one feels that the 
beauty of the countenance is de- 
stroyed. We see that there is in- 
consistence in the arrangement: we 
lament it; and we busy ourselves in 
imagining the form of feature that 
is wanted, and which would render 
the whole complete. To a coun- 
tenance of manliness and vigour, in 
which the general form of the co- 
lours and features bear a relation to 
the general character, add one tea- 
ture of infant or of feminine beau- 
ty; a Grecian nose, a small mouth, 
the round cheek, or the small and 
regular teeth of infancy : The coun- 
tenance is not only hurt, but be- 
comes ludicrous; and yet the de- 
structive feature is, in other casesy 
singularly beautiful. There is 


beauty in the smooth complexion ot 


youth, and in the wrinkled and fur- 
rowed complexion of age; in the 
paleness of the delicate form, and 
in the high bloom of health and en- 
joyment; in the open front of  ho- 
nour and vigour, and the close and 
contracted brow of thought and deep 
reflection, &c.&c. Yet let them be 
fortuitously mingled, or let the paint- 
er attempt to use them as element- 
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of the Hunan Countenance. 


ary principles of beauty, aad every 
one will feel that their beauty Ge- 
penis upon relation ; and that this 
relation is that of their correspond- 
ence to the general expression of 
the countenance. It would be ab- 
surd to multiply illustrations upon 
a subject which every one expresses 
almost every day of his life, in the 
language he uses with regard to 
human beauty. 

2, The truth of the proposition is 
still more apparent in relation to the 
second species of beauty, or that ot 
character. Wherever, in actual lite, 
we are conscious in any great de- 
gree of the influence of beauty, we 
shall always find that it is in the ge- 
neral or characteristic expression of 
the countenance ; that the language 
by which we describe it to others, 
or by which we attempt to explain 
itto ourselves, is always by terms 
significant of this expression ; that 
the expressions which are not inte- 
resting to us are never the founda- 
tion of beauty to us, however much 
they may be to others: that the de- 
gree of beauty we perceive is uni- 
formly correspondent to the degree 
of this expression which we love or 
approve ; and that this beauty is in 
fact either felt or unfelt, precisely 
a the state of our own minds in- 
duces us either to sympathise or not 
with the disposition of mind which 
the countenance displays. ‘These 
are truths of which, I apprehend, 
every one who has ever attended to 
the history of his own feelings must 
immediately be conscious. it 
Were possibie, however, to doubt, 
that the beauty of colour or featare 
any countenance arises from their 
Correspondence and subservience to 
the general character of the expres- 
‘ion, the following hints may per- 

aps be suflicient to satisfy it. 

Ist, When we find fault with any 
vature or colour in a characteristic 
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or expressive countouance, what is 
the reason of our odjection, and the 
principle upon which we defend it 
in conversation? Q2d/y, When we 
meet with this want of correspond- 
ence in any beautiful countenance, 
do we attribute it to the absence of 
some positively beautiful torm or 
colour, or to the want of harmony 
with the general tone and character 
of the countenance? 3d/y, Are not 
the most diilerent forms and colours 
of the couatenance beautiful, when 
they are telt as the signs of just and 
interesting expressions; and is any 
form or colour, however beautiful 
in one circumstance, capable of be- 
ing transferred to others, without 
atfeeting us with emotions very dif- 
ferent trom beauty? 4¢h, When we 
imagine to ourselves some counte- 
nance of unmingled beauty, does 
the eperation of our fancy consist 
in bringing together single and in- 
dividual colours or features which 
we have scen in individual cases as 
beautiful ? or does it consist in com- 
posing them into one imaginary 
whole, in which every feature and 
colour unites in the signification of 
one lovely or interesting expression, 
and in which we see the character 
we love, unmingled and unallayed 
by the usual discordance of vulgar 
features? 5th, When the statuary 
or the painter has executed any of 
those great works which command 
the admiration of ages, is it by u- 
niting together features or colours 
of individual beauty, or is it by seiz- 
ing, as by inspiration, the charac- 
ter they wish to represent, by throw- 
ing off all the incumbrances of vul- 
gar nature, and by bringing out the 


general and ideal correspondence of 
‘every line and every colour to the 


character he pourtrays, and thus 
leaving upon the mind of the spec- 
tator, that pure and unmingled emo- 


tion which he is never destined to 
fect 
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feel in real life? To these queries, 
every one is able to answer; and | 
flatter myself, the answer to them 
will be sufficient to convince any 
candid mind, that the real beauty 
of the features of the countenance 
js ultimately determined by their 


‘relation to the general expression ; 


that many which are beautiful in 
one case are not beautiful in others ; 
and that their real beauty consists 
in their correspondence to that u- 
nity of character which we ever ex- 
pect and demand in this higher spe- 
cies of beauty. 

§. The same mode of reasonin 
may easily be extended to the third 
species of beauty, or that which a- 
rises from temporary or accidental 
emotion. The great object of the 
painter (of modera times at least) 
has been to represent the counte- 
nance under the dominion ef such 
strong or sudden emotions. ‘The 
beauty which is generally admired 
upon the stage, is that which is re- 
presented in scenes of deep interest 
or effect : and every one must haye 
observed, in common life, that, in 
moments of such a kind, the influ- 
ence of beauty has been felt ina 
very different degree from what it 
is in the tranquil scenes of ordinary 
life. 

Every one, perhaps, has formed 
to himself some general conception 
of the beauty of the human coun- 
tenance, under the influence of’ in- 
nocence, gaiety, hope, joy, rapture, 
or under the dominion of sensibili- 
ty, melancholy, grief, or terror, &c. 
It he attends to the nature of this 
operation of fancy, he will find that 
the principlewhich governs thisideal 
composition, is that of unity of ex- 
pression ; that be admits into this 
sketch no feature or colour which 
does not correspond with the cha- 
racter which interests him ; and that 
he is at last only satisfied when he 
has formed the conception of one 


uniform and harmonious whole. If 
we look to our actual experience, 
we shall find, in the same manner, 
that the same obstacles occur as in 
the case of characteristic beauty 
which I have just mentioned ; that 
few countenances possess this opu- 
lence of expression ; that some un- 
meaning feature either checks, or 
some contradictory feature destroys, 
the unity of the expression; ani 
that, when we wish to feel it in re- 
flection, we are under the necessity 
of throwing out the discordant fea- 
ture, and composing a new ani 
more harmonious combination. 


Present State of the Arts and Svi- 
ences in Indostan. 


(From Bryce’s Sketch of the State 
of British India. ) 


N some of those arts which are 
more properly denominated ele- 
gant, than useful, the Indians are 
already our superiors. In works of 
ivory, and in cutting and_ polishing 
the precious stones with which In- 
dia abounds, they are undoubtedly 
the most expert of any people i 
the world. In weaving and dyeing, 
they have also, says Dr Robertson, 
“‘ aequired an expertness and deli- 
cacy of hand, which Europeans, 
with all their superior knowledge, 
and the aid of more complete iv 
struments, have never been able tv 
attain.” The muslins of India, 
though said by some to be inferior 
to the British in fineness of thread 
and unifurmity of texture, far ex- 
ceed them in durability of colou', 
and in the elegant glossiness of the! 
fabric. Yet these muslins, it is well 
known, are manufactured upon rude 
temporary looms, raised under the 
shade of a tree, and so lightly cov 
structed, as to be easily removed to 


a distance by the weaver—a mode 
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of manufacture exposed to a num- 
ber of disadvantages, but admitting 
of an easy remedy. It may, how- 
ever, be doubted, whether any 
change, in this respect, would be at- 
tended with beneficial consequen- 
ces; as the superior quality of In- 
dian manufactures may perhaps be 
owing, in some measure, to those 
very circumstances which we ac- 
count unfavourable. How far it 
would be consistent with the true 
policy of this country to encourage 
a manufacture which may eventual- 
ly drive our own from the market, 
we shall leave to be decided by those 
politicians who regard the prospe- 
rity of one part of the great com- 
mercial world as necessarily involv- 
ing the ruin of another. 

When men have attained the 
knowledge of those arts which more 
immediately minister to their wants, 
the next object to which they turn 
their attention, is the prosecution 
of such as improve and dignify their 
nature. In proportion as the sci- 
ences are cultivated, the sphere of 
human happiness is enlarged; new 
sources of the must sublime gratifi- 
cation are opened: and the best 
means of improvement are placed 
within our power. The extent to 
which this cultivation is carried a- 
mong any people, is the most cor- 
rect criterion by which we can esti- 
mate their progress in refinement ; 
and, when applied to the case be- 
fore us, proves the natives of Iin- 
dostan to have once held a very 
high rank in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, On this subject, various opi- 
nions have, indeed, been entertain- 
ed; and some writers are unwilling 
to allow that the Hindus were, at 
any period of their history, ac- 
quainted with the sciences to that 
extent which an examination of 
their works has led others to main- 
tain. But the appeal that has been 
made to the writings of the aneient 

rahmins, places this matter be- 


yond dispute ; and bears an honours 
able testimony to the proficiency in 
the tine arts which the inhabitants 
of India once acquired. Nor is it 
dificult to reconcile the present ig- 
norance of the Hindus, with those 
monuments of learning which are 
still extant among them. When we 
reflect upon the nature and tenden- 
cy of their political and religious 
institutions, and on the scenes of 
devastation and misery which am- 
bition, fanaticism, and avarice, have 
succe-sively introduced among them, 
we Ceuse,in a great measure, to won- 
der, that the picture of modern 
Hindostan should, in this respect, 
differ so widely from that of anci- 
ent India; or that the sciences 
should have become neglected, and 
are now almost forgotten. 

In the fine arts of poetry, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and music, the Hin- 
dus have exhibited specimens of 
their proficiency, which would do 
honour to men in the most civilized 
state. If, in the first of these. their 
productions are inferior to the clas- 
sic models of Greece and Rome, in 
correctness of taste, and simplicity 
of imagery, they glow with the en- 
thusiasm of a warmer imagination, 
and abound with similies more su- 
blime and elevated. ‘To judge of 
them by the phlegmaticrules of west- 
ern criticism, or to style them bom- 
bastic, when they rise beyond the 
limits which it has assigned to the 
poet's fancy, is perhaps unfair. The 
same reasoning may be applied to 
estimate their progress in music, 
painting, and sculpture: although it 
must beacknewledged, that in these, 
their productions are of an inferior 
cescripticn, and often betray a con- 
ception, unnatural and fantastic, 
corresponding to the notions incul- 
cated by the vulgar system of super- 
stition. But the period has long ago 
elapsed since the sages of India dis- 
puted the palm of science with the 
philosophers of Greece and — 
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‘the present race of Brahmins are, 
for the most part, unacquainted with 
thelanguage in which the researches 
and speculations of their ancestors 
are contained ; and the few to whom 
this knowledge is confined, are re- 
presented as men of little genius, 
and wholly unambitious of ennulat- 
ing the wisdom of their forefathers. 
They revere, but attempt not to 
cope with, the learning of fermer 
oges; and are merely distinguished 
‘rom the herd of their ignorant bre- 
ihren, by having the Vedas, and o- 
ther sacred books, in their custody, 
and possessing a knowledge of the 
Sanserit barely sufficient to under- 
stand them. 

Ethics, or that branch of science 
which teaches us to discriminate be- 
Coixt what is virtuous and what ts 
viclous——investigates the proper mo- 
tives of action---and lays dawn rules 
for the regulation of life and man- 
ners,---is, of all others, that with 
which the happiness of mankind is 
most intimately connected. It may 
theretore be proper to bestow a Jit- 
tle more attention upon this part of 
our subject, and to inquire more 
particularly into the state of mora!s 
amongst the inhabitants of India. 
Such an investigation will render us 
better able to point out in what man- 
ner their condition may, in this in- 
teresting respect, be ameliorated. 
We are told by the Grecian writers, 
that the ancient Indians were the 
wisest of nations ; and, in moral wis- 
dom, they certainly were peculiarly 
eminent. Their Nitre Sastra, or 

System of Ethics, is yet extant: 
and the fables of Vishnuservan. who 
is now ridiculously denominated Pel- 
pay, are pronounced by Dr Robert- 
son to be the most beautiful, if not 
the most ancient, collection of apo- 
fogues in the world. From many 
ot their writings we discover that 
they paid particular attention to the 
study of ethics; and that the su- 
bhme speculations which. in after 
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ages, rendered the philosophers of 
Greece so illustrious, had engaged 
the researches of the Indian Prali- 
mins long before Plato or Pythago- 
ras flourished. Like the Greeks, the 
Indians were divided into sects, 
whose opinions were often directly 
opposite. That, whose doctrines 
are founded on principles the imost 
generous and dignified, which rea- 
sou unassisted by revelation, Is ca- 
pable of attaming, taught, that 
‘man is formed for action, not in- 
dolence---that le isborn, not forhim- 
self alone, but for his fellow-men--- 
that the happiness of the society to 
which he belongs, and the good of 
mankind, should be his highest ob- 
jects---and that, satisfied with the 
purity of the motives which induce 
him to act, he may enjoy that ap- 
probation of his own mind which 
constitutes genuine felicity, regard- 
less of the power of fortune, or the 
opinions of men.’ ‘The golden 
cepts, of loving even our enemics, 
and of doing unto others as we would 
that they should do unto us, forin- 
eda part of the Hindu code of mo- 
vality, and bespoke the liberal and 
benevolent spirit Which it) some: 
times breathed. 

But, it may be asked, do these 
noble precepts produce corre: 
sponding effect upon the lives and 
manners of the Hindus? It is fair 
to judge of the tree by its fruit; 
and here, it must be acknowledged, 
that the system of Hindu morality 
is wofully deficient. It appears, 
deed, to have succeeded, along wit! 
other causes, in rearing up a harm 
less and inofiensive people, 
guished for the mildness of thei 
manners, and pious resignation 
their destiny. But, destitute of a 
proper standard to which to direct 
their views, and dreadfully disfigut 
ed by superstition, it has failed, alike 
in animating to the practice of the 
nobler virtues, and in preventing 
the commission of some of the mor 
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detestable vices. Its sanctions are 
poorly calculated to ensure obedi- 
ence to its precepts; and the ease 
with which the guilt of transgres- 
sion may be wiped away, by a few 
penances, Or ablutions in some sa- 
cred river, only encourages to their 
more extensive violation. Imper- 
fect, too, as the ancient Tindu code 
of morals is, itis now scarcely known 
tothe present race. To its nobler 
precepts they are entirely strangers, 
those only being retained by the 
Brahmins which contribute to 
evengthen the influence of super- 
stition. 


Abstract of Laws enacted by the Bri- 
lish Legislature during the year 
1810. 

(Concluded from p. 7.) 


27. f§ O continue, until 25th 
March, 1832, certain 
acts made in the parliament of Ire- 
land, for better regulation of the silk 
manufacture. 
2s. For increasing rates of sub- 
sistence to be paid inn-keepers and 
others, on quartering soldiers. 
29. to amend an act of last ses- 

sion, for amending the Irish Road 
Acts. 

30, To regulate the fees payable 
to coroners in Ireland, upon holding 
inquisitions. 

31. For augmenting the salaries 
of the Lords of Session, Lords Com- 
missioners of Justiciary, and Barons 
of Exchequer in Scotland, and Jud- 
ges in Ireland. 

$2. To repeal certain parts of se- 
veral acts of the Parliament of Ire- 
land, so far as relates to iialiineg the 
number of persons to be carried by 
stage coaches or other Carriages ; 
for enacting other limitations in lieu 
thereof; and for other purposes re- 
lating thereto. 

33. For enabling tenants en tail 
and for life, and alse ecclesiastical 
Persons, to grant land for the pur- 
pose of endowing schools in Ireland. 

Yt For allowing exportation of 


British and lrish-made malt, from 
one part of the United Kingdom to 
the other. 

35. For altering the mode of col- 
lecting the duty en imsurances a- 
gainst loss by fire, upon property in 
his Majesty’s islands and possessions 
in the West Indies, and elsewhere 
beyond the seas; and for exempting 
certain bonds and receipts trom 
stamp duty, fur giving relief in cer- 


tain cases of stamps spoiled or mis-- 


used, and ior explaiuing part of an 
act, 48th of his Majesty, for grant- 
ing stamp duties in Great Britain. 

36. For granting annuities to dis- 
cherge an ad:litional number of Ex- 
chequer bills. 

37. For enabling his Majesty to 
settle an annuity on the Duke of 
Brunswick Woltenbuttel. 

38. To extend the provisions of an 
act, 48th of lits present Majesty, in- 
tituled, “ An act to permit certain 
goods imported into trelaud to be 


‘warehoused or secured, without the 


duties due on the importation there- 
of being first paid,’? and to amend 
the same. 

39. For repaying in certain cases 
the duty paid cn the export of fo- 
reign plain linen. 

40. Por discontinuing the dDounty 
on exportation of oil of vitriol, and 
allowing a drawback of a proportion 
of the dutics paid on the importa- 
tion of foreign brimstone, used in 
making oil of vitriol. 

41. For placing the duties of 
hawkers and pedlars under the ma- 
hageiment of the commisstoners of 
hack: ey-coaches. 

42. bor consolidating the duties 
of customs ior the Isle of Man, and 
placing the same under the manage- 
ment of the commissivners of cus- 
toms in 

43. For maintaining and keeping 
in repair, roads made and bridges 
built in Scotland, under authority ot 
the Parliamentary commissioners for 
Highland roads and bridges. 

44, To provide for a durable al- 
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Yowance of superannuation to officers 
of excise in Scotland, under certain 
restrictions. 

45. For raising L. 12,000,000 by 
way of annuities. 

46. For encouraging the con- 
sumption of malt liquor in Lreland. 

47. ‘To extend and amend the pro- 
visions of an act, 37th of his present 
Mojesty, for relief and maintenance 
of insolvent debtors detained in pri- 
son in Ireland. 

48. To repeal three acts, 28th 
SOth, and 46th of his present Ma- 
jesty, for limiting the number of per- 
sons to be carried on the outside of 
stage-coaches or other carriages,and 
to enact other regulations tor car- 
rying the objects of the said acts in- 
to effect. 

49. To amend the laws for the re- 
lict of the poor, so far as_ relate to 
the examining and allowing the ac- 
counts of church-wardens and over- 
seers by justices of the peace. 

50. To explain and amend an act 

made last session, relating to relief 
and employment of the poor, so far 
as relates to the more efiectual car- 
rying the same into execution: and 
to extend the provisions thereof to 
parishes which shall net have adopt- 
ed the provisions of an act, 22d of 
his present Majesty. 
51. ‘To repeal so much of an act, 
James I., as relates to the punish- 
ment of women delivered of bastard 
children ; and to make other provi- 
sions in lieu thereof. 

52. ‘To amend so much of an act, 
Sth and 9th Wiliam ILL as requires 
poor persons receiving alms to wear 
badges, 

oS. For preventing frauds relating 
to exportation of British and Irish- 
made malt, from one part of the 
United Kingdom to the other. 

54. To revive and continue, until 
25th March, 1811, an act, 39th of 
his present Majesty, for the more 
flectual encouragement of the Bri- 
tish fisheries. 


‘ 


55. To prohibit importation of 
Italian silk crapes and tiffanies, and 
to increase shares of seizures pay- 
able to officers in respect of foreign 
wrought silks and manufactured 
leather gloves. 

56. To explain and amend ar act 
passed last session, for continuing 
and making perpetual several duties 
of 1s. 6d. in the pound, repealed by 
an act of last session, on offices and 
employments of profit, and on an- 
nuities, pensions, and stipends. 

57. To revive and continue until 
25th March, 1815, ar act, 23d of 
his present Majesty, for more effec- 
tual encouragement of the manutac- 
ture of flax and cotton in Great 
Britain. 

58. To amend several acts for re- 
demption and sale of land-tax. 

59. For more effectually prevent- 
ing embezzlement of money or se- 
curities for money belonging to the 
public, by any collector, receiver, or 
other person entrusted with the re- 
ceipt, care, or management thereof. 

60. For perinitting exportation to 
Newfoundland of forcign salt, duty 
tree, from the import warehouses at 
Bristol; and for repealing so much 
of an act of last session, as allows 
salt, the produce of any part of Ku- 
rope south of Cape Finisterre, to be 
shipped in any port of Europe direct 
to certain ports in North America. 

61. For making sugar and coffee 
of Guadalope, St Eustatia, St Mar- 
tin, and Saba, liable to the same 
duty on importation as sugar and 
coffee not of the British plantations. 

62. For more effectual prevention 
of smuggling in the Isle of Man. 

63. ‘To enable his Majesty to au- 
thorize the exportation of the ma- 
chinery necessary for erecting a mint 
in the Brazils. 

64. To permit the removal of 
goods, wares, and merchandize, from 
the port in Great Britain where first 
warehoused, to any other ware- 


housing port for exportation. 
65- 
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3. For uniting the offices of sur- 
veyor-general of the land revenues 
of the Crown, and surveyor-general 
of his Majesty’s woods, forests, 
parks, and chases. 

66. To authorize the Judge Ad- 
yocate General to send and receive 
letters and packets free from duty of 
postage. 

67. For better preservation of 
heath fowl, commonly called black 
game, in Somerset and Devon. 

68. For raising L. 1,400,000 by 
way of annuities, for the service of 
Treland. 

69. For raising L.600,000 by Ex- 
chequer bills, for the service of Great 
Britian, for the year i810. 

70. To enable the commissioners 
of his Majesty’s treasury to issue 
Exchequer bills, on the credit of 
such aids or supplies as have been 
or shall be granted by Parliament 
for the serviee ot Great Britain, for 
the year 1810. 

71. For appropriating part of the 
surplus of the stamp duties granted 
48th of his present Majesty, for de- 
fraying the charges of the loan made 
and stock created in the present 
session. 

72. For improving and completing 
the harbour on the north side of the 
Hill of Howth, near Dublin, and 
rendering it a fit situation for his 
Majesty’s packets. 

73. To alter, explain, and amend, 
the laws now in force respecting 
bakers residing out of the city of 
London, or the liberties thereof, or 
beyond ten miles of the Royal Ex- 
change. 

74. To grant his Majesty additi- 
*nal duties upon Iectters and pack- 
ets sent by the post within Ireland. 

15. To grant his Majesty an ac- 
ditional duty on dwelling houses in 

reland, in respect of the windows 
or lights therein. 

‘6. To repeal certain duties un- 
a the care of the commissioners 
*rWanaging the stamp duties in 
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Ireland, and to grant new and addi- 
tional duties, and to amend the laws 
relating to stamp duties in Ireland. 

77. For imposing additional duties 
of customs on certain species of wood 
imported into Great Britain. 

78. To repeal anact, 47th of his 
present Majesty, for suppressing in- 
surrection, and preventing distur- 
bances of the public peace in Ire- 
land. 

79. Yor regulating the continu- 
ance of licences for distilling spirits 
from sugar, in the Lowlunds of 
Scotland. 

80. For reviving and further con- 
tinuing, until 25th March, 1811, se- 
veral laws for allowing the importa- 
tion of certain fish from Newfound- 
land, and the coast of Labrador, and 
of certain fish from parts of the coast 
of his Majesty’s North Aimericaa 
colonies, and for granting bounties 
thereon. 

Sl. To continve until Ist Angust 
1811, certain acts for appointing 
commissioners to enquire into the 
fees, gratuities, perquisites, and emo- 
luments, received in several public 
offices in Ireland, to examine into 
any abuses which may exist in the 
same, and in the mode of recciving, 
collecting, issuing, and accounting 
for, public money im Ireland. 

2. Toamend the laws relative to 
the sale of flax seed and hemp seed, 
in Ireland. 

83. To repeaiseveral acts respect- 
ing the woollen manufacture, and 
for indemnifying persons lable to 
penalty tor having actcd contrary 
thereto. 

84. For augmenting parochial sti- 
pends, in-certam cases in Scotland, 

85. ‘lo regulate the taking of se- 
curitics in ail offices, in respect of 
which security ought to be given: 
and for avoiding the grant of all 
such offices, in the event of such se- 
curity not being given within atime 
to be limited atter the grai.t of such 
oifice. 
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86. ‘To amend two aets, 39 and 
i 43 of his present Majesty, for regu- 
in lating the manner in which the East 
hy india Company shall hire and take 
ag up ships. 

37. To anend to acts, relating 

i to the raising men for the service ot 
the Eact India Company, and quar- 
tering and billetting such men; and 
if to trials by regimental courts-inar- 
tial. 

88. To make provisions, for a li- 
i mited time, respecting certain grants 
ot ottices. 
| 89. For defraving, until 25th 
; Mareh 18 }, the charge of the pay 
| and clothing of the militiaof Ireland, 
and for makeng allowances in certain 
cases to subaltern oficers of the said 
| militia during peace. 
til | 90. For defraving the charge of 
: | the pay and clothing of the wilitia 

and local militia, in Great Britain, 
tor the year 

§ | 91. ‘To revive and continue, until 
25th March and amend so 
much of an act, $0th and 40th of his 

i 

x 


present Majesty, as grants allowan- 
ces to adjutants and serjeant-majors 
ot the militia of England, disembo- 
died under an act of the same ses- 
sion. 

92. For making allowances in cer- 
tain Cases to subaltern otficers of the 
militia in Great Britain, while dis- 
embodied. 

93. Por the improving and com- 
pleting the harbour of Holyhead. 

91. For granting his Majesty a 
sum 0: Money to be raised by lot- 


reserving end improving the port of 
Jublin, to erect, repair, and main- 
tain, lighthouses round the coasts of 
Ireland, and to raise a fund for de- 
fraying the charge thereof, 

96. ‘To amend an act passed this 
session, intituled, “ An act for in- 
creasing the rates of subsistence to 
be pai’ to innkeepers and others, 
on quartering soldiers.” 


teries. 
95. Yo enable the corporation for 
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97. To continue until 6th July, 
1811, and to amend several acts for 
granting certain rates and duties, 
for allowing certain drawbacks 
and bounties, on goods, wares, and 
merchandize, imported into and ex- 
ported from Ireland ; and to grant 
his Majesty until 5th July, 1811, 
certain new and additional duties oa 
the importation, and ty atlow draw- 
backs on the exportation of certain 
goods, wares, and merchandize, into 
and from Ireland. 

9& For raising L.216,090 by trea- 
sury bills for the service of Ireland 
for the year 1810. 

99. To amend several acts relating 
to the making of malt,and the grant- 
ing of permits and certificates, and 
the regulations of braziers, and of 
persons employing more than one 
still in Ireland. 

100. For respiting certain fines 
imposed on stills in Ireland. 

191. For confirming anagreement 
for the purchase of the prisage and 
butlerage of wines in Ireland, enter- 
ed iato by the commissioners of bis 
Majesty’s treasury in Ireland, and 
the Earl of Ormond and Ossory and 
his trustees, in pursuance of an act, 
46th of his present Majesty's reig. 

192. For the more eflectually pre- 
venting the administering and tiking 
of unlawful oaths in Ireland; and to: 
protection of magistrates and wit: 
nesses in criminal cases. 

102, For repealing several law: 
relating to prisons in Ireland, an 
for re-enacting such of the prove 
sions thereof as have been fount 
useful, with amendinents. 

104. For altering the amount ¢! 
certain duties of assessed taxes 
granted by an act, 48th of his pre- 
sent Majesty, and for granting his 
Majesty certain other duties of 
sessed taxes on the articles there! 
mentioned, 


105. To regulate the manner 


making surcharges of the duties 
assessed taxes, and of the tax ~ 
th 
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the profits arising trom property, 
professions, trades, and offices, and 
for amending the acts relating to the 
said duties. 

106. For regulating the manner 
of assessing lands in certain cdses to 
the duties arising from the profits of 
property, professions, trades, and 
offices, and for giving relief from the 
said duties on occasion of Josses in 
other cases tierein inentioned. 

107. To regulate the examination 
and payment of assignments for 
clothing of his Majesty’s forces. 

i08. To amend and enlarge the 

wers of an act, 2d of his present 
Majesty, for encouragement of the 
fisheries of this kingdom, and protec- 
tion of thepersons employed therein. 

109. To continue for two years, 
and from thence until the end of the 
then next session of Parliament, and 
amend an act, 47th of his present 
Majesty, for preventing improper 
persons from having arms in Ireland. 

110. To allow, until the Ist of 
August i811, the bringing of coals, 
culm, and cinders, to London and 
Westminster by inland navigation. 

111. To limit the amount of pen- 
sions to be granted out of the civil 
list of Scotland. 

112. For abridging the form of 
extracting decrees of the Court ef 
Session in Scotland, and for regula- 
tion of certain parts of the proceed- 
ings ef that Court. 

13. For enabling his Majesty to 
raise L.3,000,000 for the service of 
Great Britain. 

114. Yor granting his Majesty a 
sum of money, to be raised by Ex- 
chequer bills, and to be advanced 
and applied in the manner and upon 
the terms therein-mentioned, for re- 
lief of the united company of mer- 
chants of England trading to the 
East Indies. 

115. For grariting his Majesty 
certain sums of money out of the 
Consolidated fund of Great Britain, 

February 1811. 
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and for applying certain monies 
therein-inentioned, for the service of 
the year 1810; and for further ap- 
propriating the supplics granted im 
this session of Parliament. 

116. To extend and amend the 
term and provisions of an act, $9th 
and 40th of his present Majesty, tor 
better preservation of timber in the 
New Forest, county of Southaup- 
ton, and for ascertaining the boun- 
daries of the said forest, and of the 
lands of the Crown within the same. 

117. Yo direct that accounts cf 
increase and diminution of public 
salaries, pensions, and allowances, 
shall be annually laid before Parlia- 
ment, and to regulate and controu! 
the granting and paying of such sa- 
laries, pensions, and allowances. 

118. Vor regulating the offices of 
registrars of Admiralty and Prize 
Courts. 

119. For further amending and 
enlarging the powers of an act, 46th 
of his ‘present Majesty, for consoli- 
dating and rendering more effectual 
the several acts for the purchase of 
buildings, and further improvement 
of the streets and places near to 
Westminster Hall, and the two 
Houses of Parliament. 


Report on the Lunatic Asylum. 


HE General Annual Meeting of 
contributors, for establishing a 
Lunatic Asylum at Edinburgh, was 
held on Monday, the 28th January, 
in the hall of the Royal College ot 
Physicians. We have been favoured 
with the following report, which was 
resented to the meeting, from the 
Managers, respecting their proceed- 
ings, during the year 1810. We 
are persuaded it will be perused by 
many of our readers with great satis- 
faction; for it is universally admit- 
ted, that no institution is mure want- 
ed at Edinburgh than a proper Lun- 
atic Asylum. And if the benefit, 
nay, even the necessity, of such an 
Institution 
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institution were generally under- 
stood, we are persuaded that it would 
meet with almost universal support 
wnong the opule pt and benevolent 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, and its 
nel, ghbourheod. 

Report. 

“ When the last Annual Meeting 
-was held, it was the intention of the 
Managers, to have be gun one side 
of the build ling early in the Spring. 
But, from the very high price of 
u oud at that time, and from several 
other considerations, they were led 
to delay it till a future year. They 
resolved, however, to begin the 
building of a wall intended to sur- 
round the airmg grounds, that the 
public might see they were uaking 
progress in the undertaking. 
Mr Reid, the architect, was there- 
fore enpowered to enter mto con- 
tract with a mason for that part of 
the work. In consequence of an 
agreement which he accordingly 
made with Mr Murray, mason, the 
intended walls are now nearly fi- 
nished, and the Managers trust that 
this part of the work will be com- 
pleted early in the Spring. 

“ Asthe price of wood had fallen 
during the course of the Sumner, 
and as there was little prospect of 
its being soon cheaper, Mr Reid 
was empowered by the Managers 
to enter into a contract for building 
the two wings on the east side of 
the Asylum, by finishing which, the 
Managers will be enabled to give a a 
deginning to the admission of pa- 
tients. 

*¢ Mr Reid has accordingly con- 
tracted with Mr Frazer, mason, for 
building these wings, one for the 
accommodation of male, the other 
of female, patients; and it is comes 
that the of each will 

e about L.800. Mr Frazer has al- 
ready laid some materials upon ‘the 
ground; he has men at present em- 
ployed 1 in hewi ing s stones, and he has 


engaged to begin the building with 
due expedition, as soon as the sei 
son will permit. 

The Managers thought it mig), 
be of adv tage to print a complete 
list of all the subscriptions paid into 
the hands of the treasurer, in the 
hope that the example of those who 
have already subsribed, might bring 
others forward. This list has ac- 
cordingly been printed, and may be 
seen at the banking house of Messrs 
Kamsays and Bonars, Royal Ex- 
change. From the list it appeays 
that the whole subscriptions paid 
into the hands of Mr A. Bonar, the 
treasurer, at the Ist of January 
1810, amounted to L.5,517. 7d. 

It also appears from this 
that many respectable mbhabitants 
or Edinburgh have not yet given 
any aid to the Asylum, probably 
from not being fully sensible of the 
bapartance or necessity of it. The 
Managers, therefore, in concluding 
this report, earnestly recommend it 
to the General Meeting, to take 
under their consideration the meu- 
sures which may be employed with 
the greatest prospect of SUCCESS, for 
promoting the subscription.” 


SCOTISH REVIEW. 
Metrical Romances, of the Thir- 
teenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteent’, 
Centuries taken from Aacient 
Manuscripts ; with an 
ton and Glossary. By Henry 


Weher, Esq. Three Vols. 
onstable § Co. Ql. 2s. 


Te: Romances of the middie 
ages are justly considered as 
an object of extreme curiosity. ‘The 
literature of Europe, during many 
centurics, was almost exclusively 
confined to these compositions. Nor 
were they, in those times, the a- 
musement, only or chiefly, of the re- 
tired student; they were composed 
for the entertainment of, and weie 
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cigeriy perused by, persons of every 
description, but more especially 
the great and the gay; by those 
whose manners gave the tone to so- 
ciety. No compositions, therefore, 
can be better calculated to shew, 
what our ancestors really were, their 
taste, their manners, their favourite 
pursuits, during along period, wien 
the human mind exhibited itself in 
an aspect as singular as any which 
it has ever assumed ; the age of chi- 
valry, of gailantry, of adventure. A 
succession of these productions is 
also calculated to shew the progress 
of the Engiish Janguage, from a 
state in which it is now scarcely in- 
telligible, to that in which it has 
been the vehicle of so many immor- 

tal compositions. | 
Mr Welser states, that his otigi- 
nal plan was to have presented the 
world with a complete collection of 
English Metrical Romances, from 
the earliest period, to that in which 
such works ceased to be written. 
He does not mention the reasons 
which obliged him, with regret, to 
relinquish so extensive a plan. It is 
not dificult, however, to conjecture 
ihem. These works are now read 
only by the curious. ‘The obstacles 
presented by the change of language 
ure too great to admit of their ever 
becoming a favourite with the mul- 
titude. An extensive collection, 
therefore, could scarcely be expect- 
ed to defray the expences of publi- 
cation, It would be an honourable 
and useful undertaking for an Uni- 
‘etsity, a public body, or for any of 
the opulent patrons of’ literature ; 
but no private publisher could be 
expected to venture on it. Speci- 
ens are all that can suit the po- 
pular taste ; and the favourable re- 
of these presented by Mr 
‘afford an encouragement to small 
and judicious selections. That of Mr 
cory was recommended by 
and ingenious analyses, 
ten placed the subject more 
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within the reach of the ordinary 
reader. ‘The true antiquary, how- 
ever, will preter the entire pieces, as 
exhibiting a fuller and more satis- 
factory specimen of the real nature 
of this species of composition, and 
of the manners which it delineates. 
Probably, too, most, even of com- 
mon readers, who have been in- 
terested by the ingenious analyses of 
Mr Ellis, will be glad to see at full 
length some of the most interesting 
pieces which he has noticed. Mr 
Weber has bestowed very uncom- 
mon attention in procurmg correct 
copies, and in collating the different 
manuscripts, and has, so far as we 
can discover, performed the duty 
an editor with great accuracy. ‘Lhe 
following are the pieces which he 
has collected: 

1. King Alisaunder ; containing a 
narrative of the life and exploits or 
Alexander the Great. ‘This has fur- 
nished a subject for many romantic 
poems, both in the English and 
French languages. ‘The poetry pos- 
sesses considerabie merit; and the 
mixture of ancient with medern 
ideas is curious. We consider, how- 
ever, poems of this nature not quite 
so interesting as those which derive 
their subjects trom the period in 
which they were written, and which, 
therefore, afford the most genuine 
specimens of its manners and litera- 
ture. 

2. Sir Cleges; a curious speci- 
men of the fabliau, though ma mean 
style. 

8. Lay le Freine ; a pretty speci- 
men of the lay. 

4, Richard Coer de Lion; a long 
and very interesting romance, de- 
tailing the exploits of Richard [. in 
Palestine. 

5. The Life of Ipomydon. This 
romance gives a very accurate idea 
of the later and more accomplished 
system of chivalry. It may form, 
therefore, a very good introduction 
to the ancient metrical romances. 

6. Amis 
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6. Amis and Amiloun. The his- 
tory of two brothers, united by a 
friendship, not less unalterable than 
that so much celebrated in Pylades 
and Orestes. It was long very po- 
pular. 

7. The Proces of the Seuyn Sages. 
This tide Mr Weber, on the autho- 
rity of the most ancient manuscripts, 
ives to the poem, which is called 
by Mr Ellis, the “ Seven Wise Mas- 
ters.’ It is a collection of tales, 
chiefly comic, once universally read, 
and certainly a very carious speci- 
inen of the taste of the age. They 
are connected in nearly the same 
manner as the Arabian Nights, 
which probably suggested the idea 
of them. 

Octavian. ‘“Phis, like Alisaun- 
der, is a piece of ancient history, 
with romantic embelhshments. It 
is curious from its stanza, and from 
being written in the Hampshire dia- 
lect, nearly as it is now spoken. 

0 Sir Amadas. We do not quite 
agree with Mr W. in wondering 
that this tale should ever have been 
popular. It has some striking situa- 
Uons and views of characters. 

10. The Hunting of the Hare. A 
somewhat curious specimen of rus- 
tic humour. 


We shall not present our readers 
with any specimens from these 
poems: because, as they are so va- 
rious, the style of one could afford 
no adequate idea of the rest, and 
because they could be understood 
but impertectly, without the aid of 
the extensive glossary which Mr 
Weber has, with very creditable in- 
dustry, appended to the volumes. 

here fs a very curious, and hi- 

i qualified to 
give us information. This is the 

fetrical Romances of Germany. 

¢ reserves, however, the full illus- 
tration of it for a future work, and 


Revice—Weber’s Metrical Romances. 


contents himself here with giving 2 
few slight notices. The following 
deserves to be extracted : 


“ It has been known to few, that, 
“‘ besides very numerous translations 
“¢ of French romances and fabliaux, 
“a particular third cyclus of ro- 
“ mance, no less extensive than that 
“of Arthur and Charlemagne, pe- 
‘*culiar to the Germans, and in 
“ part to the Scandinavians, is in 
“ existence. Only a few fragments 
“belonging to this cyclus, have 
been noticed and analysed trom 
the Danish and Icelandic. ‘These 
romances have a very peculiar 
character, and are very evidently 
the production of a people less 
cultivated and refined than the 
French and Norman-English were. 
There is less of courtesy and love 
in them; more of that insatiable 
revenge which the Gothic nations 
esteemed honourable, and more ot 
those wild and fantastic fictions, 
like those of Boiardo and Ariosto, 
which, while we sometimes snule 
at theirextravagance, take a strong 
hold, at other times, on our atten- 
tion, bewilder our imagination, 
and cause us to forget the moni- 
tion of schoolmen, that we should 
throw them aside, and take up 
“ chaster models of imitation. The 
“« three principal romances, founded 
on this celebrated chain of fiction, 
the central hero of which (if | 
may so express myself) is Dicte- 
rich of Bern, are the Nibelunger 
Leet, King Rother, and the Hel- 
“‘denbuch (Book of Heroes). The 
‘last mentioned is, however, not 2 
‘single poem, but a congeries 
several, collected under that im- 
posing title.” 


In the Notes to King Alisaunder, 
he has also given an abstract of a 
very singular romance, and one 
highly popular in Germany, that ot 
Duke Ernest. 
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Literary Intelligence, &c. 133 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 


N Historical Account of the 
LX Ancient Culdees of Iona; and 
of their Settlements in Scotland, 
England, and Ireland. By Jchn Ja- 
mieson, D.D. F.R.S. & FLA.S. E. 
4to. L. t. lls. 6d. 


Self-Control; aNovel. 2 volumes 
small 8vo. Is. 


Scottish Literary Intelligence. 
: gery is just now in the press, 


and will soon appear, a poem, 
entitled “ Wary’s Bower, or the Cas- 
ile on the Glen; a Pastoral Drama 
in Five Acts, founded on a real E- 
vent in Scotland about the end of 
the Fifteenth Century.” The scene 
is laid at ** Newhall, near Pentland- 
hills ;°? and the moral of the poem 
is to show 


“ The weakness, and the folly of despair ; 
Since, aiter weather foul must follow fair.” 


Literary Intelligence, English and 


:- Rev. Mr Hayter, whose in- 

teresting researches at Her- 
culaneum, under the patronage of 
his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, have excited the liveliest at- 
tention of the literary world, is a- 
bout to publish a Letter to his Roy- 
al Highness, containing a narrative 
of all that passed on this subject 
from his leaving England till his re- 
turn. It will be illustrated with en- 
eravings; and in every sense it can- 
not tail to gratify and interest the 
public, 

Mr Bisset, of the Museum, Bir- 
mogham, was to publish, early in 
February, a superb medallion of 


his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales as Regent of the Imperial 
Kingdoms. 

The Rev. David Blair is about to 
publish a Universal Grammar of 
Arts, Sciences, and General Know- 
ledge, which is likely to supersede 
all other general systems now used 
in our scaools. 

Dr Dickson has finished for pub- 
lication a compressed and cheap 
compendium of agricultural know- 
ledge and improvement, called the 
Farmer’s Companion. It is a suit- 
able present trom a patriotic land- 
lord. 

A new edition of Martyn’s Geore 
gics is in the press. 

A new work is preparing by Mr 
Peter Nicholson, on the Mechani- 
cal Exercises of Carpentry, Join- 
ery, Bricklaying, Masonry, Turn- 
ery, &c.; with plates of the various 
tools used in each branch of busi- 
ness, and other figures explanatory 
of the principles and practice of the 
several arts. ‘Lhis work is drawn up 
on the plan of the familiar but ob- 
solete work by Moxon; the plates 
are numerous; and the work will 
be ready for publication early this 
spring. 

An elegant work, with plates in 
aquatinta, from drawings by Mr Lu- 
gar, architect, of plans and views 
ot buildings executed by him in 
England and Scotland, several ot 
which are in the castellated style, 
with accurate views of the situa- 
tions, will soon be ready for publi- 
cation. 

Mr Lowry is engaged in a work, 
entitled, Select Specimens of the 
Ancient Architecture of Great Bri- 
tain, accompanied with Historical 
and Descriptive Illustrations. The 
selection of subjects for this work 


will be made from the choicest ar-: 


chitectural remains in this country, 
and consist of such as may be — 
€ 
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cll best adi to illustrate the rise, 

progress, and revolutions, of the va- 
rious stvles which distinguish its ec- 

clesiastical and military edifices: It 
Is pr opose «i to give perspective v iews 
cither of whole buildings or of parts; 
and, where farther e xplanation 
tf pears necessary, to add plans aud 


| elevations. The work will appear 
BE in munbers, commencing with the 
ipal remains of Roman archi- 
14, tecture. ‘The historical part will be 
drawn up with the strictest re gard 
fo accuracy ; and the descriptive will 
4] be the result of a careful and mi- 
| nute examination of the obje cts In- 
| {| troduced. The engravings will be 


executed inthe best style, by Messrs 
‘owry, Landseer, J. Role, Geo. 
| Cooke, J. Le Keux, Lee, Porter, 
atter original drawings by 


a4) Messrs Nash, ‘Turner, Varley, and 

other eminent artists. 

Ulustrations of Gertrude of Wy- 

at oming, from paintings by Mr C ook, 
teu with a portrait of the author, trom 
oe | a painting by Lawrence, are also in 
preparation. 
a i illustrations of the Lady of the 
Ti Lake, from paintings by Mr Rich- 
mi, ard Cook, are now eneraving, by 
i ll Warren, Heath, Armstrong, and En- 
slebeart; and will be published us 


i 


speedily as the requisite alicniion te 
their execution, which is intended 
to be in the first style, will admit. 
The Floraot the countiesof 
umberland and Durham, by Ah 
Winch, of which the Botanist’s 
Guide through those counties may 
be copsidered as a prodromus, wil! 
shortly be put to press, and pity 
lished with all. convenient speed. 
It will comprise the generic and 
specitc descriptions and localities 
of about 2000 indigenous plants ; 
and will be embellished with colour: 
ed chgravings of some ot the more 
rare and beautiful subjects, draw» 
from nature by the masterly hand 
of Mr Sowerby. 
On the Ist of April, Mr Acker- 


mann will publish the first part of 


un historical and descriptive work, 
entitled Westminster Abbey and its 
Mountains; which is designed te 
form two volumes elephant quarto, 
illustrated with sixty-six coloured 
plates, from drawings by Messrs 
Pugin, Huett, and Mackenzie. ‘The 


letter- -press will give a history of 


that interestiug fubri jc, with all its 
accessory circumstances from thi 
earhest notices of it to the presen’ 
time. 


poctry. 


Scout, on his leawng Ais Native 
Country, 
Aoire ! my early friend, adieu! 
Companion of youth's cheerful morn: 
When hope was warm, when hfe was new, 


When dleem’d the rose witho: tthethorn, 


My heart renews its early vow. 
Of love oft tried in friends hip’s flame > 
While mem’ry hives, there live shalt thoe, 
And oft her tears cha! I bless thy name. 


Though far from Scotia's lovely Isle, 


Your wayward fate: should make you roam, 


In quest of fortune’s chi ang ing smile, 


our heert must evér dwell af me. 
Stuil 
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Poetry. 35 


still in fancy’s raptur’d eye, 

Will Scotia s hills and dale s appear ; 
While bursts the patriotic sig h, 

While ows the patriotic tear, 


Alas! this widow’d heart so sad, 
Will often cast reflection’s eye 
On scenes for ever, ever fled, 
When all was peace and all was joy. 
When fortune’s troubled tempests rise, 
Whothen shall soothe thistroubled breast ? 
Who then shall dry these wat’ry eves ? 
Where, where this bosom lean for rest ? 


Oh! may the Sov’reien Mighty Lord, 
Of all above, and all below, 
your domestic conmiforts guard, 
And pass the bitter cup of woe ! 
lo virtue let your heart be given, 
Lettruth your tongue and actions guide ; 
Let conscience be on earth your Heaven, 
Where monster vice dare aot reside. 


And should the sun of Fortune smile, 

And poug his blessings on your head ; 
Then may you seck the darling Isle, 

Where Wallace fought, where Wallace 

bled ! 

Where knowledge lifts the soul to Heaven, 

Wheve freedom Yeanis in ev'ry eye ; 
Where justice eyes her balance ever, 

Where al] is peace, and all is joy. 

J. AD, 

Roslin, February 


di Penserosy. 


Wuzrr hollow moans the passing breeze, 
Vind lonely vales and forests hoar ; 

, where the sullen sounding wave, 

Ine ssant laves its rocky shore. 

Where cold and wan the moon-beams streak, 

| he solemn ruin’s storied towers ; 

While sad the night bird shrieks, where 
once 

cre muirth’s way haunts, and love’s lone 

bowers, 


Give me to stray ; alone, unseen, 

tar trom the voice of pleasure’s train ; 

And muse on life’s fantastic joys, 

sighed and Sows 
ruitless vows, 

~ friendship false, and deadly hate ; 

Porth oppressed, aad vice clate. 


Or where the yew trees’ mournful shade, 
O’erspreads the tomb of infant grace; 
Pure beauty’s bloom, or manhood’s prime, 
Oft let me pause; in thought to trace 

The sad reverse of dimpled smiles ; 
‘The form so fair, and manly heart, 
‘Vo cold insensate clay transforni’d, 
By hideous Death’s antimely dart. 


There, too, will memory fondly dream, 
OF sainted forms, long called on high . 
While still they seem to whisper near, 
In low chill winds that murmur by. 
‘There many a dear departed joy, 

In soft remembrance dimly floats, 

And tears bedew ner hallowed arn, 
On whom enamoured fancy doats. 


G. G. 
Fidinburgh, USth January 1811, 


Anacreontic. 


Come, rose-crowned nymph, in all thy 
smiles, 

And with thee bring the Paphian bov ; 

Nor be the God of Wine forgot, 

‘To crown each fleeting hour with joy. 


Bring in thy train fantastic Mirth, 
With zone unbound and tresses wild, 
And wit with keen and sparkling eye, 
Of Jove and wine the favoured child. 


Come, Pleasure, come, while Fate permits, 
‘Yo quall thy brimming nectaredc bow]; 
And let me snatch the transient bliss, 

Ere care or pain distract my soul, 


O! bear me to some spicy grove, 
Where murmuring waters gently flow ; 
And Rose and Amaranthine bowers, - 
Repress the noontide’s sultry glow. 


While orient joys around me float, 
On downy pinions dipped in wine , 
And on her lip who fondly loves, 

I oft impress the kiss divine, 


Let gentle slumbers o’er me steal, 
On fragrant beds of flowers reclined ; 
And golden dreams of heavenly birth, 
In rapture wandering fancy bind, 

F. G, 


Edinburgh, Janucry 
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The Thistle s groum above the Rose. 

Tne Bourbon Lily’s sweet to smell, 
‘Tho’ trodden down by bank and vale, 
And blushing rich 'mongst honey dews, 
Yangs down the lovely English Rose. 
In Scotland grows a hardy flower, 
Tow rough to bud by Ladies bower ; 
Tho’ nurs’d among the northern snows, 
The Thistle’s grown above the Rose. 


Knee deep in Egypt's burning sand 

Was seen my country’s veteran ban 

In bloody wrestle, hand to hand, 

Shake ruin from the gory brand. 

ed smear’d with blood, and grim with 
dust, 

Thro’ France’s veteran ranks they push’d ; 

And, resting at the bartles’ close, 

Raid the rough Thistle o’er the Rose. 


When on Corunna’s deadly shore 

‘The Hightand claymore dropped wi’ gore, 
Thick in the conflict’s awful stoure 

12 bayonets push, and bullets shower ; 
"The Gallic Eagle low cid cowre 

Aneath the gory tread of Moore; 

‘Then wet with dearest blood of foes, 
The Thistle biossom’d o'er the Rose. 


When on Culloden’s dreary field, 

Scotland threw down her rebel shield, 

When wars’ grim horrors all unchain'd, 

Like clouds netv-oped in Heaven vain'd ; 

Even then, sweet flower, neath war-mens’ 
tread, 

‘Thou held’st thy never-bended head ; 

And, bloody wreath’d, round valorous foes, 

Thou blossom’d far above the Rose. | 


Let England’slovely Roses speak, 
Dropped rich on beauty’s smiling cheek, 
Botill suit beauty’s buxom trim, 

The iron grips of battle grim. 

Sweet Thistle, tuft of golden down, 
Brightest of gems on Britain's crown 
Laid rich with dearest blood of foes 
‘Lhou blossoim’st far above the Rose. 


HipALLaN, 
London, Sept. 8. 1810. 


Poetry. 


On a Redbreast conung into my Cottare 


mee 


Tuov’rr welcome, Robin, to my cwellin’, 
Sae dinna keek behind tiie hallan ; 


Step briskly ben, my canty cal'an’, 
*thout fear or dread: 

The dinsome elfs sae loudiv bawlin’, 
Ye need:.: heed. 


Troth, lad, the dav is e’en right gurl, 

The snaw blawe thick wi’ choaking swirl; 

And shapeless wreaths high towerig curl; 
While taro’ the clouds, 

Bleak Boreas gowlin’ starves the worl, 
spitefu’ thuds, 


¥ mourn thy mates wha now are ream’, 
Wi’ hungry waims o’er Nature’s comme, 
Wha maun cowr in some hole at gloamin, 
Beneath the driit 
"hile loud the cruel tempest’s mo nin’, 
Vhe lang dark 


T’ augment their wees, wi? murd'ring guy, 
Behold the ruthless hunter run; 
(’m sure he’s no saft pity’s son, 
Wha can annoy 
In sport the helpless, and in fun 
The weak destroy. 


Strange! they might say, that reas'uing 
man, 
Should mar kind Nature’s social plan ; 
Who boasts his powers her works to scan, 
And woud’rovs laws: 
From the long chatn’s remotest span, 
To the First Cause. 


Then dinna doubt me, tnnefu’ brither, 

(The feckless are ay fond 0’ ither ;) 

Sae stop, and start nae mair, or swither, 
Or glow’r about : 

Ye’s be right safe till better weather, 
Shall shine without. 

And as "tis lang yet to the spring, 

The cruel winter’s yet to ding ; 

See, there’s a bauk! get up and sing, 
"Twill cheer my cottuge 

In recompence, the bairns shal] bring, 
You bread and potiage. 


J. 
Curlops, 1809. 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, January 15, 


HE LORD CHANCELLOR briefly 

ftated, that as, for certain caufes, his 
Majetty could not be prefent for the pur- 
pofe of opening the feffion of Parliament, a 
commiffion under the Great Seal had been 
iffued for that purpofe. He therefore had, 
in the firft inftance, to move that the Houfe 
do adjourn during pleafure, to afford their 
Lordfhips an opportunity to robe. Accord- 
ingly the proceeding took place. 

On the refuming of the Houfe, the Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Prefident (Earl Camden,) the 
Lord Privy Seal (Earl Weftmoreland,) and 
the Mafter of the Horfe (Duke of Mon- 
trofe,) took their feats on the woolfack, as 
commiflioners for declaring the caufes of the 
opening of the feilion of Parliament, under 
the authority of the above-mentioned com- 
mifion. ‘Their Lordfhips, as well as moft 
of the Peers prefent, were in their robes 
of ftate. 

Mr Quarme, acting Ufher of the Black 
Rod, was then difpatched to defire the at- 
tendance of the Commons, in order to hear 
the commiflion tead for the opening of 
Parliament accordingly. Shortly after, a 
very confiderable number of members ap- 
peared at the bar, with the Speaker at their 
head; when the Lord Chancellor, as organ 
of the commiffioners, addreffed the affembly 


follows :— 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


“ Forafmuch as his Majefty, for certain 
tedfons and caufes, cannot be prefent here 
this day in his royal perfun, in order to 
pen and hold this Parliament, a commifiion 
hes been iffued under the Great Seal for 
that purpofe, authorizing certain Lords 
named to act as to 
declare and fignify the caufes of opening 
ind holding this Parliament in his Majefty’s 
‘ame and behalf; which commiffion you 
Will now hear read,” 

he commiffion, as adverted to by the 
“td Chancellor, was then read, and his 
ordthip again addreffed the fier-bly <— 
“ My Lords and Gentlemn, 


“ 

, Acting by virtue, and under the au- 

wy given to us and the other Lords in 
february 181], 


8 


his Majefty’s commiffion now read, amongft 
other things, we are authorized to notify 
and declare the reafons and caufes for open- 
ing and holding the feffion of Parliament ; 
and we have only in the prefent initance to 
difcharge our duty, by calling your earneft 
and immediate attention to the afflicting 
circumftance of his Majefty’s prefent in- 
difpofition ; in order that you may provide, 
as far as may be poilible, for the care and 
prefervation of the facred perfon of his 
Majeity, for che due maintenance of his royal 
dignity, and for the perfonal exercile of his 
royal authority, in fuch manner, and tofuch 
extent, as the exigencies of the cafe may ap- 
pear to require.” 

The Commons then withdrew from the 
bar, and returned to their own Houle. 

‘The Lord Chancellor gave notice of his ie 
tention to fubmit the propofitions which he 
had already ftated, touching the queftion of 
proxies, to the confideration of their Lord- 
{hips to-morrow fe’ennight, and moved that 
the Lords be fummoned for that day. Or- 
dered. 


Monday, January 21. 


Their Lordthips having met, feveral cafes 
of appeal were received ; and, in that of 
Dalrymple, the agents appeared, and with- 
drew the petition. 


Wednesday, January 23. 


Lord Erskine prefented a petition from 
the Lord Mayor, and fome of the Alder- 
men and Livery, of London, in Common 
Hall aflembled ; which petition he moved 
fhould lie on the table. 

The Lord Chancellor thought the Houfe 
could not entertain the petition as that of 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery, 
it being figned but by a few perfons; but 
he granted that it might be received as the 
petition of the individuals whofe names 
were affixed to it. 

Lord Ersk/ne faid, the Houfe might throw 
out the petition; but they would fvon have 
another meeting of the Livery. He ac- 
cordingly wifhed to withdraw the petition, 
to give the petitioners time to prefent one 
that might be unobjectionable. ‘This was 


agreed to. 
Proxies. 


The Lord Chancellor (after the Report of 


the Committee appointed to fearch for pre- 
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The Thistles groum above the Rose. 


Tne Bourbon Lily's sweet to smell, 
Tho’ trodden down by bank and vale, 
And blushing rich 'mongst honey dews, 
Wangs down the lovely English Rose. 
In Scotland grows a hardy flower, 
Tow rough to bud by Ladies bower ; 
Tho’ nurs’d among the northern snows, 
The Thistle’s grown above the Rose. 


Knee deep in Egypt's burning sand 

Was seen my country’s veteran band, 

In bloody wrestle, hand to hand, 

Shake rum from the gory brand. 

Red smear’d with blood, and grim with 
dust, 

Thro’ France’s veteran ranks they push'd ; 

And, resting at the battles’ close, 

Raid the rough Thistle o’er the Rose. 


When on Corunna’s deadly shore 

‘The Highland claymore dropped wi’ gore, 
Thick in the confiict’s awful stoure 

Yu bayonets push, and bullets shower ; 
"The Gallic Eagle low did cowre 

Aneath the gory tread of Moore; 

‘Then wet with dearest blood of foes, 
The Thistle blossom’d o’er the Rose. 


When on Culloden’s dreary field, 

Scotland threw down her rebel shield, 

When wars’ grim horrors all unchain'd, 

Like clouds nefv-oped in Heaven vain’d ; 

Even then, sweet flower, neath waremens’ 
tread, 

‘Thou held’st thy never-bended head ; 

bloody wreath’d, round valorous foes, 

Thou blossom’d far above the Rose. 


Let England’slovely Roses speak, 
Dropped rich on beauty’s smiling cheek, 
Bot suit beauty’s buxom trim, 

‘The iron grips of battle grim. 

Sweet Thistle, tuft of golden down, 
Brightest of gems on Britain's crown 
Laid rich with dearest blood of foes. 
‘Lhou blossom'’st far above the Rose. 


Hipairan, 
Lindon, Sept. 8. 1810. 


Poetry. 


On a Redbreast comeng into my Cottage. 
Tuov'’rr welcome, Robin, to my dwellin’, 
Sae dinna keek behind thie hallan ; 


Step briskly ben, my canty cal'an’, 
*thout fear or dread: 

The dinsome elfs sae loudiy bawlin’, 
Ye need:.: heed. 


Troth, lad, the day is e’en right gurl, 

The snaw blawe thick wt’ choak'rg swirl; 

And shapeless wreaths high towerig curl; 
While taro’ the clouds, 

Bleak Boreas gowlin’ starves the worl, 
spitefu’ thuds, 


¥ mourn thy mates wha now are reams’, 
Wi’ hungry waims o’er Nature’s 
Wha maun cowr in some hole at gloamin, 
Beneath the driit 
"hile loud the cruel tempest’s mo nin’, 
The lang dark 


T’ augment their woes, wi’ murd’ring guy, 
Behold the ruthless hunter run; 
I’m sure he’s no saft pity’s son, 
Wha can annoy 
In sport the helpless, and in fun 
The weak destroy. 


Strange! they might say, that reus’uing 
man, 
Should mar kind Nature’s social plan ; 
Who boasts his powers her works to scan, 
And woud’rovs laws: 
From the long chatn’s remotest span, 
To the First Cause. 


Then dinna doubt me, tunefu’ brither, 

(The feckless are ay fond o’ ither ;) 

Sae stop, and start nae mair, or swither, 
Or glow’r about : 

Ye’s be right safe till better weather, 
Shall shine without. 


And as "tis lang yet to the spring, 

The cruel winter’s yet to ding ; 

See, there’s a bauk! get up and sing, 
*Twaill cheer my cottugt 

In recompence, the bairns shal] bring, 
You bread and pottage. 


J.Y. 


Carlops, Decendcr 1809. 
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Proceedings of Parhanent. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, January 15, 


HE LORD CHANCELLOR briefly 

ftated, that as, for certain caufes, his 
Majetty could not be prefent for the pur- 
pofe of opening the feflion of Parliament, a 
commiffion under the Great Seal had been 
iffued for that purpofe. He therefore had, 
in the firft inftance, to move that the Houfe 
do adjourn during pleafure, to afford their 
Lordfhips an opportunity to robe. Accord- 
ingly the proceeding took place. 

On the refuming of the Houfe, the Arch- 
bifhop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Prefident (Earl Camden,) the 
Lord Privy Seal (Earl Weftmoreland,) and 
the Mafter of the Horfe (Duke of Mon- 
trofe,) took their feats on the woolfack, as 
commnflioners for declaring the caufes of the 
opening of the feilion of Parliament, under 
the authority of the above-mentioned com- 
mifion. ‘Their Lordfhips, as well as moft 
of the Peers prefent, were in their robes 
of ftate. 

Mr Quarme, acting Ufher of the Black 
Rod, was then difpatched to defire the at- 
tendance of the Commons, in order to hear 
the commiflion tead for the epening of 
Parliament accordingly. Shortly after, a 
very confiderable number of members ap- 
peared at the bar, with the Speaker at their 
head; when the Lord Chancellor, as organ 
of the commiflioners, addreffed the aflembly 
follows 


“ Jy Lords and Gentlemen, 


“Forafmuch as his Majefty, for certain 
Teafons and caufes, cannot be prefent here 
this day in his royal perfun, in order to 
open and hold this Parliament, a commifiion 
has been iffued under the Great Seal for 
that purpofe, authorizing certain Lords 
ere, named to act as commuffoners, to 
eclare and fignify the caufes of opening 
and holding this Parliament in his Majefty’s 
tame and behalf; which commiffion you 
Will now hear read.” 

he commiffion, as adverted to by the 
ord Chancellor, was then read, and his 

ordthip again addrefled the fier bly 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 


Acting by virtue, and under the au- 


thority Riven to us and the other Lords in 
february 1811, 


8 


his Majefty’s commiffion now read, amongft 
other things, we are authorized to notify 
and declare the reafons and caufes for open- 
ing and holding the feffion of Parliament ; 
and we have only in the prefent initance to 
difcharge our duty, by calling your earneft 
and immediate attention to the afflicting 
circumftance of his Majefty’s prefent ine 
difpofition ; in order that you may provide, 
as far as may be poilible, for the care and 
prefervation of the facred perfon of his 
Majeity, for che due maintenance of his royal 
dignity, and for the perfonal exercife of his 
royal! authority, in fuch manner, and tofuch 
extent, as the exigencies of the cafe may ap- 
pear to require.” 

The Commons then withdrew from the 
bar, and returned to their own Houfe. 

The Lord Chancellor gave notice of his in- 
tention to fubmit the propofitions which he 
had already ftated, touching the queftion of 
proxies, to the confideration of their Lord- 
fhips to-morrow fe’ennight, and moved that 
the Lords be fummoned for that day. Or- 
dered. 


Monday, January 21. 


Their Lordfhips having met, feveral cafes 
of appeal were received ; and, in that of 
Dalrymple, the agents appeared, and with- 
drew the petition. 


Wednesday, January 23. 


Lord Erskine prefented a petition from 
the Lord Mayor, and fome of the Alder- 
men and Livery, of London, in Common 
Hall aflembled; which petition he moved 
fhould lie on the table, 

The Lord Chancellor thought the Houfe 
could not entertain the petition as that of 
the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Livery, 
it being figned but by a few perfons; but 
he granted that it might be received as the 
petition of the individuals whofe names 
were affixed to it. 

Lord Erskine faid, the Houfe might throw 
out the petition; but they would foon have 
another meeting of the Livery. He ac- 
cordingly wifhed to withdraw the petition, 
to give the petitioners time to prefent one 
that might be unobjectionable. This was 
agreed to. 

Proxies. 


The Lord Chancellor (after the Report of 


the Committee appointed to fearch for pre- 
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cecents on the fu! ject of propies, and the 
circular letter which his Lordfhip had write 
ten to call their Lordflups together, had 
been read) faid, that & had been from time 
out of mind a practice of that Houle that 
thofe Lords who were abfent thould have a 
power of voting by proxy, unicis in thofe 
cafes againtt which there were Standing 
Orders of the Houfe. ‘Fo him it was 2 
matter of abfolute imdifierence whether 
proxi sona te oecafion were admitted or 
not; but unleis they could divide the Peers 
of trogland into two clailes, it was impol- 
fible for them to admit the Lords prefent 
to were, and refufe the Lords abfent to 
food up their proxies, “Uhey might as well 
refule the mpht of voting toa Noble Lord 
who ha. not been prefent at a debate, but 
came into the Houfe about two o'clock in 
the morning. Inthe reigns of Edward 1. 
ioand Si. writs were iffued by the King, 
calling the Lords towether, tating that 
no proxies Would be allowed. But their 
Lordihips had not met weer atiy wri, 
but under a proregation of his Maiefly. 
In 1690 they had refotvwed that whether a 
Peer had leave from the King to be ebjent 
or not, he had a right to vote by proxy. 
His Lerdfhip concluded by moving four 
refolutions, the effect of which was to de- 
clare that Noble Lords have a right to vote 
by proxy, unlefs where Standing Orders 
were provided againit that mealure; or 
when the Houfe fhall have decided by a 
majority of the Lords prefent, and of thofe 
ablent (hy proxy) againft it. 

Lurd Alora was of opinion, that as they 
were now wffembled, no Noble Lord had 
dened their of voting by proxies, it 
could therefore ferve no good purpoie to 
enter the prefent refolutions on their Joure 
nals. He could not but fee the abfurdity 
of eftabithing that as a principle which 
could not be denied to the Houfe. He 
would jay of the Noble Lord on the 
Woollack as Shake!peare has deferibed 
Richard {11 and the Duke of Backi: gham, 
that he had met them “ in rusty armour, 
marvelloufly ilefavoured” On a late oce 
cafion they were not a Houfe of Parliament, 
Sut a Convention; and no perfon could 
Geny but that, when affembled as one of 
the Houfes of Parliament, their Lordfhips 
have a right to vote by proxies. His L.ord- 
hip concluded by moving that the Houfe 
fhould then adjourn. 

[Here Hhotice Was given, that a Mefface 
from the Commons was in waitir g to bring 
up the Regency Bul; which Mr Perceval, 
atenced by feveral of the Members, brought 


On the motion of 


Lord Liverpool, it was read a fir tine, 
and ordered to be printed. ] 

Lords Rosssand Manspield defended the 
Relolutions of the L ord Chanceilor ; as di¢ 
the Duke of Norfolk the motion for ac. 
journment, 

Larl Stanhere did not fee that the Refo- 
lutions could be produ@ive of any gooe, 
except of exciting fpeeches from the two 
Noble Lords on his right and left (Rois and 
Mansel’) ‘The Nobie Lord ou the Wool. 
fack would excufe him if he faid, ther a 
proreft of that Noble Lord would condemn 
himfelf ; thereby verifying the laying, ‘ out 
of thine own mouth will T conwiet thee.” 
It would fecm as if he w.tended by his pro- 
tefl to cenfure his leefolutioms, o: that his 
Refolutions fheuld be a mockery of its pro- 
teil. ‘This expoture of his proreft he thought 
would make the Neble ard Learned Lord 
more caretul how he made proteits again 
He thoughe he faw another Noble and 
earned Lord (Receidoie) twitching the 
Noble on the W ooltuck by the vibow, 
and heard him fay to him, “ Fiiend Jack for 
fome fuch word) let us go down to the 
Houle of Lords, aud go into a private room, 
and read over our proteit ; aye, and il tell 
you what, friend Jack, let us do it carefully 
toe, for fear that iog cal fellow Stanhope 
fhowld come down t) the Houfe, and read 
it after we have entered it.” About the 
words Parliament arid Convention, the Lord 
Chancellor had made a play, fomething “ke 
that of a gentleman, who, when asked bya 
lady to make a pun, defired her to give him 
a fubje& on which fhe faid, his Ma- 
jefty.”—* Oh, Madam!" he replied, “ his 
Majefty is no fubjeQ.” Would they allow 
proxies on all oceafions, and not let bithops 
vote in their lawn fleeves? The Noble 
Lord was fond of felf flagell. tion, like 
thofe foolifh pilgrims who walked bare- 
footed over flinted roads, and then tumbled 
down in fome church, and, having ftmpped 
themfelves to the waift, began, with a roe 
in one hand, and a whip in the other, to 
flog themfelves moft unmercifully. The 
defeat which the Noble Lords oppofite hac 
received on the fubject of Proxies betore. 
had given fatisfadtion to both town anc 
country; fo much fo, that a refpectabie 
tradefman in a country town, a Whig and 4 
barber, had painted on his fign, in large 
letters, “ Shave Whigs fora penny, 
three half-pence.” On being asked why be 
had done fo, he replied, that Whigs’ price 
was his ordinary one; but the ‘Tories hee 
fuch long faces fince their laft defeat, thot 
he could not afford to fhave them io cheat 
laugh through the whole 
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Afver a reply from the Lord Chanceilor, 
the Houle divided — 

For the Adjournment 95...Againft it 93. 
Majority againft Minitters 2. 

Thursday, Jan. 24. 

The Earl of Liverpool moved the fecond 
reading of the Regency Bill. 

Lord Grantly declared, that he could not 
refrain from entermg his moft folemn pro- 
tet againft the reftrictions, and, indeed, 
the whole principles upon which the Bill 
Was founded, 

‘The Bill was then read a fecond time. 


Frid iy, Jan, 25. 

The Eurl of Liverpo Jdmoved the order of 
the day for going iato the Committee on 
the Regency Bill. 

Lord Websingham having taken the chair, 
feyeral of the claufes were gone through. 
Lord Grenville propofed an amendment re- 
{peng the mode of a fignature to be em- 
ployed by the Regent, which was adopted, 

When that clauie relating to the duration 
of limitations wasread, Lord Grenville, in a 
fhort {peech, apprifed their Lordfhips of his 
intention, when tke report was brought up, 
that it fhould not continue beyond fix 
months after paffing of the Bill. . 

Upon the claufe relating to the Houfe- 
hold, the AZarquis of Lonsdrvne propofed 
an Amendment, the purport of which was, 
* that the fole direction of the Houfehold 
fhould be committed to the Queen ; that no 
removal fhould take place, or vacancy be 
filled up; and that Parliamenr, in a future 
Bill, would proceed to enact what portion 
of the Houfe fhould be appropriated to the 
dignity and comfort of his Majetty.” 

The Amendment was oppofed by the 
Earl of Liverpool, Lords Eldon, Clancarty, 
Sidmouth, RedefUale, and others; and fup- 
ported by Lords Grey, Grenville, and Stan- 
hope. 

Two divifions took place, the firft as to 
Whether the claufes fhou!d ftand part of the 
bill, in which the numbers were 

Contents 96....,.Non-contents 108 

The next divifion was on the Amend- 
ment, in which the numbers were 

Conten's 107......Non-contents 97 

"he Amendment was therefore carried 
bya Majority of 10. 

The other claufes of the bill were then 


fore through, and it was ordered to be re- 
ported on Monday. 


Monday, Jan. 28. 


‘ The Duke of Norjulk prefented a petition 
0 the town of Lewes in Suflex, praying 
Mat a Regent fhould be appointed without 


reftrictions. It was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

The Report of the Committee on the 
Regency Bill being brought up, 

His Royal Highnefs the Dufe of Susser 
rofe once more to exprefs his difapprobation 
of the meafvres puifued. Parliament had 
acted illegaliv, becaufe the Lords and Com- 
mons had ventured to pals bills which could 
only be done by the three eftates covjoint- 
ly. They ought to have addretied the 
Prince of Wales to take upon himtelf the 
Regency, and then the great feal nupht 
have been uled. No reftridtions oue'.t to 
be laid upon the Regent; on the contrary 
his power ought rather to be increaled, he- 
cante che temporary adminiflvation of a Ree 
gent was naturally weaker than that of a 
King. 

After a converfation on fome verbal 
amendments, 

‘Vhe Earl of Liverpool propofed an addi- 
tion to the oath ef the Regent, that he 
frould maintain the Cherch of Scotland. 
This was «greed to. 

Lord GreneiHe moved, as an amendments, 
that the duration of the reftrictions upon 
the Regent fhould be only fix months, in- 
ftead of twelve. This ameudment was 
founded on the knowledge thet none of the 
preceding attacks on his Mfajefty had 
Jafted more than four months; and on the 
opinion of the phvficians that, if his prefent 
attack coutinued longer than the preceding, 
they would think uniavourably of the 
chance of recovery, 

This amendment was oppoied by Lord 
Sidmouth, and fupported by the Earl ot 
Coventry and the Marquis of Stafford. 

The Lord Chancellor oppoled it; and 
took the opportunity of anfwering a charge 
brought againft him formerly by Lord 
Grey, that, in 1891 and 1804, he had put 
the great feal to bills when his Majefty was 
in a {tate of mental derangement. He de- 
nied the allegation. He had acted at both 
periods according to his confcience, and 
folely in obedience to his Majefty. He de- 
nied that, in the prefent cafe, he had held 
out any expectation of his Majefty’s {pecdy 
recovery, 

Lord Grey rofe, and repeated the charge, 
that the Lord Chancellor had exercifed the 
royal power while his Majeity was in 3 
ftate of incapacity, and on that account he 
thought their Lordih:ps ought to be par- 
ticularly cautious in afcertaining the king's 
recovery, before they allowed him to re- 
fume the royal functions. He was an ene- 
my to all reftrictions, but would fupport 
the amendment of Lord Grenville, be- 
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caufe the fhorter the period of the refirice 
tions, fo much the better. 

Lord Liverpool and Lord Sidmouth fpoke 
in arn{wer to Lord Grey; the Duke of Kent, 
the Duke of Gloucester, and Lord otra, 
{poke in favour of the amendment; the 
Lord Chancellor and Lord Grey fpoke in 
explanation. At laft the Houle divided on 
the Amendment :-— 


Contents §4, Proxies 38.........122 
Nonecontents 88, Proxies 
Majority againit the Amendmert——17 


A divifion then took place on the original 
claufe 
Contents §8, Proxies 51... .....159 
Non-conrents 86, Proxies 38.........124 
Majority for the 


When the claufe relative to the Houfe- 
hold was read, Lord Liverpool moved, that 
the words moved by the Marquis of Lanf- 
downe, and carried as an amendment in 
the Committee, fhould be left out, and the 
claufe remain as it originally came from the 
Commons. ‘!his was oppofed by the Mar- 
quis of Lanfdowne and Lord Grenville. At 
laft the Houfe divided on the amendment 
prepofed by Lord Liverpoo] 


Contents. 
83 
Majority...... 


A motion was then made by Zord Clan. 
conty for placing the Queen's Council in the 
fame fituation as provided in the bill by the 
(cimmons 

Contents 79, Proxies 51...... 130 
Non-contents 90, Proxies $8......1 28 
2 


Jord Grenville moved that a claufe be in- 
troduced from the bill of 1789, vefting in 
the treafury a controlling power over the 
difburfemenrs. 

Contents 8&5, Proxies 38...... 123 
Non-contents 81, Proxies 51...... 182 
Majority againit the 
Lerd Stanhope moved, that the name 
of 
John Duke of Bedford thould be inferted in 
the lift of the Queer’s Council, 


Contents 68.........Non-contents 86 
Majerity againft the motion...18 
Tord King moved, ti 
' | King ed, that the name of John 
Lord Eldon fhould be left out of the lit of 
the Queen's Council 
Contents $4......Non-contents 189 
Majority againft the motion......85 
Several verbal amendments wer 
negatrved, and the report was then porter 


to. The order refneGin 
for Thurfday. pecting proxies was fixed 
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Tuesday Jan. 29. 


The Regency Bill was read a third tins 
and paffed, and ordered to be returned to the 
Commons, with a meffage defiring the: 
concurrence in the amendments made by 
their Lordships. 

Friday, Feb. \. 


The Regency Bill was brought by a mef. 
fage from the Commons. 

Yhe Farl of Liverpoo? faid, they were 
now come to that part of the proceedings, 
when it would be neceffary to affix the 
great feal by commiffion to the bill which 
had been just brought up from the Com. 
mons; but, not being aware what oppofi- 
tion might be made to it, he would propofe 
that a copy of the form of the commiffion 
fhould be laid on the table ; and, if no con- 
fiderable oppofition was to be made to it, 
that it might fland over till Monduy. 

The £arl of Rosslyn wifhed to know 
what oppofition the Noble Lord anticipated, 

The £arl of Liverpool replied, that it was 
impoilible for him to fay what fort of oppo- 
fition the Noble Lords on the other fide in- 
tended to offer. 

‘The commiffion was then ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Monday, February 4, 


On the motion of Lord Liverpool, a meflage 
was sent to the Commons, to defire a con- 
ference. A deputation being afterwards ap- 
pointed, the refolution of the Commons, 
touching the application of the great seal to 
acommiflon, &c. was reported. 

The of rofe, to enter his so 
lemn proteft, in the face of the country, a 
guinft the meafures adopted by Minitters, 
to fupply the defe& in the royal authority. 

Tuesday, Februarg 5. 

Mr Quarme was fent to the Commons, 
defiring their attendance at the bar ; which 
being complied with, and the Speaker hav- 
ing taken his flation, the Lord Chancellor 
addreffed the two Honfes in thefe worcs : 

Lords and Gentlemen, 

“ Forafmuch as, for divers caufes and 
reafons thereunto moving, his Majefty has 
not found it convenient to appear here this 
day, for the purpofe of giving his royal af- 
fent to certain bills, his Majefty has order- 
edthat a commiffion doiffue under the great 
feal of the united kingdom for that purpole, 
which commiffion you will now hear read.” 

The commiffion was then read by the 
clerk of the houfe in the ufual form, con 
cluding with thefe words, figned by out 
own hand—by the King himfelf.” 

Mr Cooper, the clerk of the houfe 2" 
nounced the royal affert in the ufual form- 
Le rod le vent.” 
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SCOTS APPEALS. 


Appeals were lodged in the following 
afes, and ordered to be heard after thofe 
already fet down for hearing viz. Lady 
Frances Trail v. the Earl of Wemyfs; the 
honourable Charles Fleming v. Drummond; 
Colonel Mackenzie » Graham ; Ram- 
fay, Fig. vr. the honourable Alexander Mur- 
ray; and Ogiivie v. the Carron Company. 

Wednesday, February 6. 

Some judicial and private bufinefs was 
difpofed ot; after which their Lordfhips 
adjourned till Tuefday, when Parliament 
will be again formally opened, under the 


authority of his Royal Highnefs the Prince 
Regent. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, Jan. 1 5. 


The Chaneclior of the Exchequer moved, 
that a verbal error be corrected in the refo- 
lution agreed to by theeHoufe at the lait 
meeting. —Ordered. 

The Uher of the Black Rod informed the 
Houfe, * that the Lords, authorifed by his 
Majelty’s commiffion, required the imme- 
diate attendance of that honourable Houfe 
in the Houfe of Peers.” 


The Speaker, attended by many Mem- 
bers, went forthwith to the Houle of 
Lords, 

On their return, the {effion was opened in 
the ufual manner. 

The Speaker then read the Speech which 
had been delivered by the Lord Chancellor. 
—(See Houfe of Lords.) 

After the Speech was read, ’ 


Mr Sheridan rofe merely to put a guef- 
tion to the Right Honourable Gentleman, 
{Mr Perceval), whether, in his view of the 
lubje&, it would not require another com- 
miflion to be appointed tor the purpofe of 
putting the Great Seal to the Regency Bull, 
or whether he thought this firlt commiflion 
would be fufficient ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer replied, 
that it certainly appeared to him that there 
muft be another commiffion appointed for 
the purpofe of giving the royal affent to the 
Regency Bill. 

_ The ttanding comm'ttees religious pri- 
vileges, &c. were then filled up. 

Mr Perceval moved for leave to bring in 
the Regency Bill; leave was given; the 
Bill was brought in, read a firft time, and 


ordered to be read a fecond time to-morrow, 
anc to be printed, 


silat’, Jan. 16, 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer moved 
certain periods within which to reftrict the 
feveral itages on private petitions and bills. 
He fixed on the 1ft of February as the laft 
day to receive private petitions; the 4th of 
March as the laft day for receiving bills or 
private petitions ; and the 29th of April as 
the laft day for receiving reports. on private 
bills.—'Thefe mctions were agr-ed to. 

The committee on expiring laws was ree 
newed on the motion ef Mr Luihing:en. 

‘Phe Regency Bill was read a iecond 
time, and ordered to be committed to- 
morrow. 


Thursday, Jan. 17. 


A fecret committee was appointed te. 
examine the itate ef his Majetiy’s privy 
purfe. 

‘The Houfe refolved into a committee on 
the Regency Bill; Mr Lufhington in the 
chair. 

On the Sth claufe, providing for the ter- 
mination of the Regent’s power “ when his 
Majefty fhall be reftored to fuch a tate of 
health as to be capable of refuming the 
erfonal exercife,” &c. being read, Mr 
Whitbread obje&ed to it, and propofed to 
fubitivute “ a full ftate of mental health;” 
but the amendment was negatived without 
a divilion. 

On the fecond fe@ion of the 7th claufe, 
ftating that “ the Regent fhall be taken 
and deemed to be a perfon executing an 
office of trutt,” being read, — Sir Samuel 
Romilly objected to it, becaufe it went to 
make the Regent refponfible. After fome 
reafoning on the fubje&t, it was agreed to 
poftpone the claufe for farther contider- 
ation. 

A debate of fome length took place upon 
the length of time the reftrictions fhou!d 
continue on the Regent. ‘Vhe Chancellor 
of the Exchequer propofed them to con- 
tinue till the 1it of February 1812, or till 
fix weeks after the beginning of the next 
feflion of Parliament. ‘The Oppofition pro- 
pofed them to continue only fix months. 
At laft the Houfe divided— 

For the original claufe......... 151 
For the ameudment............ 160 
Majority........ 

On the reading of the claufe to prohibie 
the Regent from granting penfions, &c. 

Mr Tierney wifhed to know why the 
Regent fhould be reftriéted in this particu- 
lar any more than the King; and why he 
fhould not have power to grant fuch pen- 
fions as became vacant during his Regency. 
He contended that the Regent had as goo4 


. 
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2 rivht as the Sovereign; and ought to 


have the power of rewarding his faithful 
fervants; and that the prefent prohibition 


conveyed an infulting diitruft towards his’ 


Royal Highnefs. 

Mr Perceval— I fhall always deny that 
there has been any infult or diftraft con- 
ceved in the meafure ; no fuch thing was 
ever intended by me, or by thofe who ect 
with me; and J fay, that no end can be an- 
dwered by repeating fuch improper infinua- 
tions.” With refpe& to penfions, the King 
enly had a power of granting them on the 
civil lift ; and that only daring his life; was 
+t not reafonable then that the Prince only 
have the hke power during his tenure in che 
Government ? 

‘The claufe was then agreed to without a 
divifion. 

On the reading of the claufe refpecting 
the houfehold, 

Mr Perceval informed the committee that 
he meant to propofe that the office of Lord 
Chamberlain, which was now vacant, fhould 
not be filled up, but that the duties were to 
be performed by the Vice-Chamberlain, 
during the continuance of this bill; that 
the Queen fhould not have the appointment 
of the gentiemen or grooms of the bed- 
chamber, nor that of captair of the yeomen 
et the Guards, or the band of the gentle- 
men penfioners. Thefe being Officers of 
State, neceflarily attendant on the Sove. 
reign, fhould be transferred over to the 
Regent. If vacancies occurred, he propofed 
that they fhould not be filled up. He fhould 
aifo propoie, that the power of her Majeity 
reipeciing the houfehold fhould continue 
for twelve months. He fhould propofe, 
befides, that the office of lord leward of 
the houfchold fhould be fupplied in cafe of 
death; and that for the time to be limited 
he fhou!d not be removed. Without attend. 
yng to thefe, they would be rendering the 
whole arrangement defeCtive in thele points 
where his Mayjetly’s perfonal comforts were 
concerned. A majfter of the horfe, and five 
or fix lords of the bedchamber, would only 
emount together to about 10 or ] 12,000 
per annem. 

Mr Canting was of opinion that the offi- 
ces of chan beriain, lord fleward, and maf- 
ter of the horfe, fhould make part of the 
fiare of the Regent; but not unlefs her 
Majefty was allowed the power of remove 
uncelerving officers under her controul. 
Vorthefe purpotes he would move anamende 
ment to the claufe, “ that the part of the 
houlehold to be under her Mayjeity’s cone 
troul fhould confift of the matter of the 
robes, the keeper of the privy purfe, the 


groom of the ftole, the lords of the tee. 
chamber, the captain of the yeomen of 
guerd, the captain of the band of gentlemen 
penfioners, and all the officers in the depart. 
ments of the chamberlain, the Jord fteward, 
and the mafler of the horfe; and that no 
vacancies fhould be filled up, except thofe 
of the groom of the ftole, and the keeper 
of the privy purfe; and thofe to be uncer 
the nonnation of her Majefty.” 

Upon this amendment a long difenfion 
fucceeded, in which Mefirs Adam, Ponton. 
by, Canning, Bathurft, Wilberforce, Ad. 
dington, and Perceval, took a part, when 
the committee divided on Mr Canning’s 
amendment, and the numbers were as fol. 
low 

For the amendment ......... 160 
Again 184 
Majority in favour of Minilters... —— 2 


ot> 


A fecond divifion then tovk place upon 
the maiu queftion as propofed by Mr Per- 
ceval, when the nurabers were— 

Bor the MD 
Againit it 182 
Majority in favour of Minitters... ——- 27 


Mr Ponfonby afterwards propofed as an 
amendment, that the office of lord theward 
fhould be taken from under the controul of 
her Majefty. 

Upon this amendment the committee 
divided, when there appeared to be— 


Majority againit the amendment... —— 2 


Mr Ponfonby then moved, that the office 
of mafler of the buck-hounds fhon!d be ex 
cepted; upon which the committee came 
to another divifiono— 


Majority in fevour of Minifters... —— 2° 


The Houle then refumed, the chairman 
reported progreis, and obtained leave to Mt 
again to-morrow. 


Friday, Jan. 18. 


The Houfe went into a committee 
the remaining claufes in the Regency bis 
Mr Perceval fated the different provilions 
of the claufe fer notifying the King’s cap 
city for refuming the government. A noti- 
fication from her Majefty, and four of her 
council at leaft, of that event, was to be 
made to the Privy Council, of not lefs chan 
nine of the Prince’s or King’s Privy Cout- 
cillors, were then to be affembled, to whom 
the declaration of his Majefty’s invention of 
refunnng his authority was to be 
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etted; and ont of that nine fix at leaft were 
to atteft his Majelty’s capability. 

The blank for the names of her Majefty’s 
Council was filled up with thote of Charles 
Manners, Archbifhop of Canterbury; Ed- 
ward, Archbifhop o York; James, Duke 
of Mantrofe, mafter of the harfe; George, 
Farl of Winchelfea, mafter of the houfehold; 
Heneage, Earl of Aylesford, lord fteward; 
Johr. Lord Eldon, lord chancellor; Edward, 
Lord Eilenborough, chief juftice of the 
King's Bench ; the Right Hon. Sir William 
Grant, mafter of the rolis. 

On the claufe appainting the mode of 
communicating his Majefty’s recovery to 
the public, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
propofed that it fhould be done by pra- 
clamation in che London Gazette, and by 
2 notification to the Lord Mayor. Agreed 
to. 

In the claufe for appointing the truftees 
of his Majefty's perfonal property, Mr Per- 
ceval moved, that the blanks fhould be 
illed up by inferting the names of her Ma- 
jelly, the Prince of Wales, and the Lord 
Reeper of the Privy Purie. Agreed to. 

On the claufe appointing an eath to be 
taken by the Regent, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved, as an amendment, that 
the Regent fhould take the oath of allegi- 
ance as well as the oath mentioned in the 
bill; and that he fhould produce a certifi- 
cate of his having received the facrament in 
any of the royal chapels. This was alfo 
agreed to without oppolition. 

The Chancetler cf the Kxchequer then 
brought up a new claufe, allowing the Re- 
gent to difpafe of the droits of Admiralty 
in fuch 4 way as his Majefty was went to 
ca, with the advice of the Lords of the 
Treafury. Agreed to 

The report was then received, and the 
further confideration of the fame was ad- 
journed cll Manday, on which day, Mr 
Poufonby gave notice, that he would take 
the fenfe of the Houfe on the bill as thus 


Monday, Jan. 21. 


The committee of finance, and for the 
abolition of finecures, was revived. 

The Chancelior of the Exchequer moved 
the order of the day for the farther con- 
sideration of the report of the committee 
on the Regency bill 

Sir Francis Burdett objected to the bill 
remaining on the table. He confidered it 
“san experiment of a ‘very pernicious ten- 
dency. if the King had more power than 
Was neceffary, let him be deprived of what 
Wes luperfuouss bes if this wes nor che 


cafe, as was generally alleged, then let not 
the government of the Regent be weaken. 
ed, to the detriment of the country, by de- 
priving him of part of that power which 
was meceilary for maintaining the executive. 
Much time had been wafted in exankning 
preceding precedents; but no precedent 
bore upon the fubject, except the preced- 
ent of {788, which was nothing elfe than a 
vile job to perpetuate power ou 4 particular 
party. 

Sir Thomas Turton likewife expreffed 
his difapprobation of the bill, 

Mr Ponfonby propofed an amendment 
on the claufe refpeGing the houfehold, 
This eccafioned a ieng debate. Nir 
kiffon, Mr Brand, Sir John Newport, Nir 
Whitbread, and Sit Samuel Romilly, fap- 
ported the amendment ; while Mr Dundas, 
Mr Yorke, Mr Stephen, and Mr Perceval, 
oppoled ic. At laft the Houfe divided--- 

For the amendment... 190 
Againk 242 
Majority...... 22 

Some additional claufes were added to 
the bill, in confequence of the report of the 
committee on the fate of the privy purle. 
Several amendments propofed by Mr Whit- 
bread, and one by Lord Caftlereagh, were 
negatived. 

Wednesday, Jan. 25. 

The Chanceilor of the Exchequer moved 
the third reading of the Regency bill. 

Sir T. Turton, Mr George Iohnftone, 
and Mr J.ambe, fpeke in difapprobation of 
the bill. 

Mr Adam objected to the claufe relating 
to the management of the privy purle. He 
thought the meafures adopted m 1788 an- 
fwerabie. 

Mr Sheridan would always be ready to 
promote inquiry into the expenditure of 
public monies; but Parliament had voted a 
certain fum to Be placed at the difpofai of 
his Majelty, they ceafed to have any con- 
troul over it, or to have any right to in- 
quire in what manner it was appropriate J. 

Mr Perceval faid, that by naming the 
Right Hon. Gentleman who genera'iy op- 
poied his meainres {Mr Ponforby), the 
Right Hon. Gent. (Mr Sheridan), and his 
Hon. and Learned Friend (Mr Adam), as 
members of that committee, he trufted he 
had guarded himfelf, and procured thole 
who would ailift him in conducting the in- 
quiry with all the delicacy poflible; and 
the inquiry had been conducted with fo 
much delicacy, that had his Majefty him- 
felf heen prefent, he could not have fele 
himfelf hurt at any queflion put tothe wit- 
nefles. 
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Majelty, bearing date between the 25th 
and 30th of OMober Jatt.” 

Mr Perceval fubmitted ta the Hon. 
Gentleman, that it would perhaps be more 


co be referred to a Committee. 

Mr Me'lith prefented a petition for leave 
to bring in a bill to ere& a ‘Theatre in the 
City of London. Referred to a Committee. 


Proceedings of Parkameni. 
ath: } Mr Wilberforce fpoke ou the fame fide, before his Majelty to be figned, with te 
a: | and uttered an eulogium on Mr Perceval’s blanks in them, which were afterwards 
ee whole condue during the whole of the fi led up with their proper dates; and he 
conjeGtured thofe in queftien had been appl 
Regency quetton. j ‘ b hi ° app”, 
a The bill was then read a third time, figned, im the blank ftate, by his Majefty, throl 
ry dat pilfed, and ordered to the Lords. and the dates afterwards inferted, the | 
\ Mr Whitbread obferved, he underftood the 
a Twestay, Jan, 29. the Right Hon, Gentleman to fay, the royal prov 
r A meflage from the Lords, informed the fiynature had been put to thefe warrants in was 
Houfe that their Lordfi:ps had agreed to the cuftomary way. He thought, however, the 
i the Regency Bill, with feveral amendments, jit would be expedient that the Houfe fhould had 
. to which they defired the concurrence of know if there were many of thefe warrants have 
; the Houfe. On the motion of Mr Perceval, jn exiftence. The Right Hon. Gentieman grea 
| the amendments were read a firft time, and had certainly, with great candour, ftated the nam 
1 ordered to be taken into further confidet-  circumilances attending them, as far as he deri 
ation on ‘Thurfday. fecmed to be of the knowledge. the 
Thursday, Jan. 31. He, however, it sor then to 
4 i t G eman acre 
| ae The Sheriffs ef London appeared at the move, if the Right Hon. Gentleman agreed 
to it, (if not, he would poRpone it to and 
bar, and prefented a petition from the cor- \ 
future day,) ‘i hat there be laid before the 
poration ol the city of London, for leave to 
bring ima bi!l for the enlargement and im- he af . his 
| provement of Smithfield market. Ordered OF public 


‘The amendments on the Regency Bill 
were agreed to, and it was ordered to be 
rarried to the Lords, with an intimation 
thereof, 

Dir Whithrcad announced his intention of 
bringing under the attention of Parliament, 
the conduct of Lord Eldon in 1804, in pute 
ting the broad feal to feveral bills during 
the incapacity of his Majeity. 

Friday, Feb. 1, 

Whithread faid he had 2 queftion to 

Tutto the Right Hon. ¢ 


rentieman oppofite, 
Mr Perceval; 


on the anfwer to which 
would reft his determination, whether he 


convenient if he would fubmit his motion 
to the Hovufe on a future day. 

Mr Whitbread faid, he had no wih now 
to prefs it, if not quite convenient to the 
Right Hon. Gentlemen ; he would therefore 
p ftpone it to a future day, and give the 
Right Hon. Gentleman notice of his inten- 
tion to bring it forward, 


Monday, Fel, 4, 


A conference was held with the Lords 
after which Mr Dundas reported to the 
Houfe that their Lordfhips had come tos 
refolution, to which they defired the con- 
currence of that Houfe. 


i. fhould fubmit a motion tothe Houle on the The Chaneellor of the Exchequer prop fed of 

sane fubje to which it related. He had heard that the refolution be confidered in a Com- ha 

fe there were in exiflence one, if not more, mittee of the whole Houfe upon the fture tie 

4 warrants for the iffue of public money, of the nation; and he moved accordingly - 

figned by his Majettyy bearing date be- that the Houfe thould refelve itfelf inte fuch 

pa tween the 25th and 29h of OMober 1810. a Committee, and that the faid refilution CG 

4 He withed to know from the Right Hon. fhould be referred to their confideration. | 

7 Geutleman whether the cafe was fo or After fome obfervations from Sir ‘Thomas tr 

, not. Turton, the queftion was put, and the Houle c 

Mr Perceval faicd, he underftood there refolved itfelf into a Committee. di 

if were one, if net two, fuch warrants as the ‘The queftion being put to agree to the a 

t Mon. Gentleman had alluded to, bearing refolution of the Lords, Mr Fllot and Mr ' « 

r be date the 29h or 30th of OMober, now in Ponfonby both protefted aguinft the mes- e 

exiftence in the Exchequer; that thefe war-  fure. 

f t rants, one of which was for the payment of The Speaker then rofe. Filling the of- if 

oe a trifling fum to the commiffion, and the fice which he did, he thought it in general fc 

raed other for the payment of a {mall fum to the bef way not to take any part in ce- e 

ee SE Mr Chinnery, fhould have been figned by bates. But the prefent was no common r 

tz } bis Majetty, and yet bear fuch a date, was meafure. He had examined it on all fides, © 

i a accounted for in the following manner :—= and he believed it would be refpectful to g 
warrants of that defription were laid the Houfe to fate his conclsfions. He 
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confidered the mode which Parliament had 
adopted as the only proper one. ‘The pre- 
cedents which had been alleged, did not 
apply to the prefent cafe ; becaufe the 
throne at prefent was not vacant, and it was 
the duty of Parliament not only to fupply 
the vacancy in the executive, but alfo to 
provide for the ixterefts of the King. It 
was no unufual thing for Parliament to order 
the great feal to be affixed. Suppofe they 
had proceeded by addrefs, this would not 
have prevented the neceflity of affixing the 
great feal, precifely as at prefent, in the 
name of the King. The Regent couid only 
derive his power from Parliament; and to 
the bill thus pafled it was neceflary to ap- 
ply the King’s great feal, 

Mr Ponsonby, Lord Porchester, Mr Adam, 
and Mr Sheridan, {poke againft the pro- 
ceeding by bill. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer defended it. At laft the queftion 
was put and carried. 


The Houfe was refumed, and Mr Luth- 
ington brought up the report of the Com- 
mittee, which was read and agreed to. 

Sir Thomas Turton then moved an amend- 
ment, which was negatived, and a meflage 
was fent to the Lords, defiring a con- 
ference. 


Tuesday, Feb, 5. 


A conference was held with the Lords 
in the painted chamber. After this, the 
Speaker, attended by feveral members, 
went to the Houfe of Lords, and, on his 
returning, informed the Houfe that the 
Royal affent by commiflion had been given 
to the Regency bill. 


Thursday, Feb, 7. 


After fome routine bufinefs, and the 
forwarding of fome private bills, the Houle 
adjourned ull Tuefday. 


Historical A airs. 


INDIA, 
CAFTURE OF THE ISLE OF FRANCE, 


\ \ JE have great pleafure in announcing 


the important intelligence of the 
capture of the Ifle of France ; the particulars 
of which, are detailed in difpatches which 
have been received from Vice-Admiral Ber- 
tie, and Lieut.-General Abercrombie ; come 
manding the naval and military forces ; and 
which were publifhed in an Extrao‘dinary 
Gazette on the 12th inftant. 

It appears from thefe difpatches, that the 
‘troops from the Eaft Indies and from the 
Cape, having arrived at the appointed ren- 

tzvous in November, it was determined, 
without lofs of time, to make the meditat- 
ed attack upon the Ifle of France. It was 
expected that the enemy would make a de- 
termined and obftinate refiftance, as the 
land is {trong by nature, the fortifications 
formidable, and the attack being expected, 
every poilible preparation had been made to 
re if. In addition to their other means 
© defence, there were feveral French fri- 
&%¢6 in the harbour of Port Louis, 

February 1811. 


All the arrangements forthe attack having 
been made, the fleet weighed anchor, and, 
onthe 29th of November, the troops effe&- 
ed a landing under the cover of the fire of 
the hips, with very little refiftance. Some 
ikirmifhes took place, with very little lofs on 
our fide. 

‘the utmoft exertions were made to land 
the artillery, for the purpofe of attacking 
the fort; but, on the 4th, the enemy render- 
ed all further operations unneceflary, by pro- 
poling to capitulate, Terms were immedi- 
ately agreed upon, and on that day the ca- 
pitulation was figned, by which the ifland, 
with an immenfe quantity of ftores, and 
valuable merchandize, fix large frigates, aud 
30 fail of other veffels, were furrendered to 
his Majefty’s arms. Our whole loss, we are 
happy to fay, did not exceed 300 men in 
killed and wounded. 

‘The condué of the officers and men, 
both naval and military,engaged in thisim- 
portant fervice, is fpoken of in the highef 
terms of praife. The troops employed were 
—the 12th, l4th, 92d, 59th, S4th, part of 
the 89th, regiments, a treop of the 25th 

dragoors, 
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dragoene, the 
the vd battanon of native iutantry, 
arullery. 

The fallowing 

the Gazette Extra 

A Lilt of hips § and Vefiels of War pre- 
fent at, and afiiling m, the capture of 
the le of France 

Africaine, Captan. Graham, a&: Vices 
Adoural Bertie; Capt. Brough 
ton; Boadicea, Captain Rowley ; Nifus, 
Capts ver; Cornwallis, Captain Cuul- 
Clorinde, Captain Brig ; Cornelia, 
Captain Edgele ; Doris, Capt ain Lye; Ne- 
reide, Captain Henderfon, Pflyche, 
Captam Fdgecumbe ; Ceylon, Captain 
‘Tomkinfon, aéting;, Hefper, Captain Pater- 
fon; Hecate, Captain Renate, adding ; 
Kelpie, Captain Lynne, acting; Emuna, 
Government armed thip, Captain Screet, 
aGing; Stauuch, gun-brig, Lieutenanc 
Craig, actng; | gremont, Government 
Noop, Lieutenant Forder: Farquhar, Mr 
Hervy, midihipman; Mouche; Pherde, 
Ceptam Hillyer; A@eon, Lord Vifccunt 
Neville. 

A Litt of Ships, &e. &e. in Port Napole- 
on, at the reduCtion of the MWe of 
Yrance, December +810, 

Trench frigate L’Attee, at 44 guns, and 
tons: Vrench frigate La Bellone, of 48 
guns, and 1050 tons; French frigate La 
Manche, of 44 gun Sy and 1050 tons ; French 
frigate Minerve, of ~ guns, and 1200 tons ; 
dughth frigate ua, of S6 guns and 
950 tons; Englith frigate Nereide, of 36 
guns, and 900 tons. 

French Joop Le Vi@or, of 22 guns, and 
400tons; French brig L’Entreprenant, of 
14 guns, and $00 tons; A new French brig, 
rame unknown, of 14 guns, and S00 tons; 
Knglith Indiaman Charleon, prifon thip, of 
10 


ompany svo 


y lis are extracted from 


o— 


uns, and 900 tons ; Englith Indianian 
Cerlon, prifon fhip, of 80° cuas, and 900 
tons; Engi? Indiaman Unired Kingdom, 
prifon fhip, of guns, and 900 tons. 


. 
. 


thi ipl a Ville PAnten, of 
tons; Freach fhip La Severam of 2 


1000 


50 tons; 


Fret ch thip "A de} at’, of 820 tons; French 
thip L’Aurora, of 150 tons: French th ip Le 


Prudent, of 250 tons: Frene Le 
hufte, of 700 tons: French hip Welle:- 
v,of TOO tons: French thi ip Le William 
Burroughs, of 1OO0 tons: Freneh fhip le 
Philip Pouncas, of 800 tons: French fhip Le 
of 800 tons; French thin 
thea, of 1000 tons; French Hope, 
of ‘400 tons; French hip Le Marie, of 390 
tons; French thip Le Fannie, of 280 eons: 
‘rench fhip Le Forth, of 200 tons; French 
rg L’Fclair, 280 ¢ens: Prench brig L’Ae- 
ve, of 390 tous; Frouch brig L'Qriene 


A / ins 


250 tone; Fresch brig Te Ya 
ton French brig L.’Mafien, 
French briy Le Jeune Armond, 
French brig Le Zephyr, tons; French 
brig Lo Ant, 70 tons French brig L’ Ami. 
uble Creole, 60 tors; American thin 
Hermes, 300 tons ; Amengqn Vhomis, 
$300 tons; American brig Ang pet ony 
tous; American Schooner Spy, tons; 
five gun-boats. 


Ver ile, }* 
Bale) tons 
JOO 


Return of the killed, wounded, and mif. 
ing, at the attack of che Hle of France, 
on the 30th of November, and ! ft and 
2d ef December 1810. 

? Lieut -Colonel, 1 Mayor, 1 Serjeant’, ¢ 
Havildars, 1 Drummer, 22 rank and file, 
Killed ; Lieut.Colonel, 1 Major, 5 Lieu 
tenants, 5 Serjeants, 1 Drummei, 8! rank 
and Sle, 2 pioneers, wou! rded3 | Native Of. 
ficer, 2 Drummers, 42 rank and file, mii 
ing. 

N.B. 1 feaman killed, and 5 wounded, 
not included ahove. 

Names of Officers Killed and Wounded 

KILiFD. 
Lient.-Col. Campbell, 3d regiment. 
Major O'Keefe, 2th regiment. 
WOUNDED. 
Yjeut -Colonel Keating, 56th regiment. 
Major Taynton, Madras artillery. 
Lieutenants Afhe and Keappock, 12th reg 
ment, 
Lieutenant Jones, 84th regimert, Nightly. 


Gereral Abftract return of the mountec 
Orduauce in the Town of Port Lous, 
Port South Fafl, and the other ports 
and batteries in the Ifle of France. 

29 ‘Vhirty-fix-pounders, 81 ‘Twenty- four- 
pounders, 16 Fighteenepounders,22 ‘welve- 
pounders, $1 Mortars—Tota! Ordnance— 
209. 

The articles of capitulation flipulate, 
that all rhe French feldrers and failors fhali 
their arms, colours, and baygage, 
fhall be conveyed with their families to 4 
port in Ruror ean France, at the expen ce 
the Govern ment 5 the woubs led 
fick of the French to be taken care of ti! 
recovered, and afterwards to be fent to 
France: private property, religion, laws, 

and cuitoms of the inhabitants, to be refpec.- 
ed ; and the colonilts have the option, for 
two years to come, to quit the iiand, with 
their re{peCive private property. he co- 
lony, and all its dependencies, the mage 
zines, fores, &c. to be immediately furret- 
dered. 

By this capture, the enemy will be de- 

prived of a harbour for their privateers, aly 


wal. thus be prevented from preying on ‘ 
Inc 
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tndian trade, Which, for fome years paft, 
ts been annoyed by conttane depredations. 

The Ife of France was firft difeovered by 
che Dutch in 1598, who gave it the name 
of Mauritius, in honour of the Prince of 
Orange. It has a fafe port, capable of cone 
raining 50 large veilels, and may be as come 
modioufly vifited by our outward-bound 
{hips for India as St Helena, on their return. 
Yn 1710 the Dutch abandoned the land, 
and it was in a few years after occupied by 
the French, in whofe hands it has remained 
to the prefent time. 


rAPTURE OF THE ISLAND OF BANDA. 
in addition to the capture of the Tile of 
rance, we have the faii-faction to record 
that of the Ifland of Banda, the laf of the 
enemy's colonies in any quarter of the 
world. ‘the Bag of France waves no long- 
er either in the Eafl Indies or the Welt.— 
Banda, although prote&ed by ftrong forti- 
fications, and garruiuned by 1100 men, fur- 
rendered on the Oth Auguit laff, to 180 fea- 
men and marines belonging to the Caroline, 
Piedmontane, and Barracouta, without the 
lofs of a tingle man on the part of the 
iuilants. ‘Lhe brave fellows who per- 
formed this gallant exploit, had to fcale 
walls S30 feet high, in the face of an 
enemy who had notice of their approach, 
und were prepared to receive them; but 
who were panic itruck at their daring. and, 
as foon as they faw the ladders firmiy tixed, 
fled in all directions, leaving their Colonei- 
Commandant and ten men killed, with a 
coniidereble number of prifoners. fea- 
men and miarmes janded about jour o'clock 
sa the morning, and by fun-rife the Britith 
flag waved on the citadel of the Ifland.— 
Ina ihort time afterwards, the town and 
sort made an unconditional furrender. ‘The 
vooty taken was very great; in {pices there 
were about L..400,000 worth. Banda an- 
tuaily exports nearly a million to Batavia. 
‘The account of this exploit, fo highly cre- 
ditable to thefe by whom it was atchieved, 
Was received mm a letter from Lieut. Lyons 
of the Barracouta; which veffel was on her 
Way to Admiral Drury with difpatches, 
«id, falling in with a merchant veffe! on 
“her Way to Britain, Lieutenant Lyons avail- 
vd himfeif of the opportunity of fending 
the earlieft account of the capture. Tt will 
~ fome time before the official details can 
ve Tecetved, 
_ Banda, although not more than -eight 
mes in length and five in breadth, is the 
of group in the Ealtern Seas, 
setumoniy called the Banda Iflands ; the 
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names of the othersof which are Roflingen’ 
Nera, Gouang, Way, and Rhou; all of 
which, of courte, follow the fate of theprin- 
cipal. They were all fubje@ to the Dutch, 
but were taken with the other Spice Iflands, 
by a fquadron under the command of Ad- 
in 1796, and ail reftored by 
the creaty of Amiens n 1802. At the time 
of caeir capture in 1796, their annual pro- 
Cuce was about 163,000]bs, of nutmegs, and 
46,000|bs. of mace. 


UNITED STATES. 

New York papers have been received to 
the 8th of jatt month. The moft material 
information brought by th:s conveyance, is 
a report made by Mr Gailatin to Congres, 
propoting to itrengthen the non-intercourie 
law, by placing an additional number of 
collectors of the revenue on the Canada 
line, and to fupport them in the executien 
of their office by a miliary force. By pri- 
vate letters, accompanying thefe papers, we 
are informed that the precife object of Mz 
Gallatin, in his propofition to Congrefs, 1s 
to be prepared with a fufficient force to car- 
ry into execution fuch plans as the Ameri- 
can Gover: ment :.ave in contemp! ition, the 
principal of which is, to detain, if not con- 
fifcate, all Britith veflels which may arrive 
in the feveral American ports fubfequenr to 
the 2d of February, unlefs indeed, which 
has not been the cafe, the British Govern- 
ment fha!] have demouftrated an intention, 
or have actually revoked its ordersin Coun 
cil. Hopes are notwithftanding enter tain- 
ed, that the differences between Britain 
and America wil: be focn happily acjuited. 
John Fofter, Ffq: has been recently appoint- 
ed Minifter Plemp tertiary to the United 
States, which will remove one cround ot 
offence againit this country. Mr Pinkney 
will, of courfe, remai: in Britain. The A- 
merican papers alio contain a long corset- 
pondence between Mr Smith «nd General 
‘furredu; from which it appeers, that the 
late alterations in the French commercial 
fyftem are more in form thon in fubftance, 
and, of courfe, that they will not favour iz 
any great degree the trade of America. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 

‘The particulars of the dreadful maflacre 
which took place at Quiro on the <d of 
Augutt, are already betore our readers; but 
the ‘lrinidad paper ccntains fublequent ace 
counts, which ihew, that the fcenes of blood- 
fhed were not clofed where the former nar- 
rative cealed.—'* Immediately after this 
bloody St Bartholomew's,” obferves the 


‘Trmidad paper, the nobility of the 
wountry 
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country were invited to affemble at the 
Government-Houfe, to congratulate them 
on their not having been comprehended in 
" the confpiracy, but they were thot to a man, 
by the troops who furrounded the Govern- 

| | ment-Houfe, who were then ordered to dif- 


perfe through the city, and put man, wo- 
man, and child, to the fword, which was 
literally obeyed. It is computed that 7 
perfons were murdered upon this occafion ; 
among whom is the Marquis De Selvale- 
gre, a man of great fcience, to whom 
Humboldt was indebted for all his infore 
mation refpe@ing that country. It appears 
farther, that this bloody proje& had been 
concerted with the Viceroy of Santa Fe, to 
whom the Gevernor of Quito had immedi- 
ately difpatched an exprefs, to acquaint him 
of the fuccefs; but the Junta of Santa Fe 
having intercepted the difpatch, the Viceroy 
was apprehended, tried, convicted, and ex- 
ecuted. 


TURKEY. 

The moft recent intelligence ftom Tur- 
key, 1s contained in Dutch papers, lately 
received. From thefe it would feem pro- 
4 bable, that the ‘furks, owing to the diftrac- 


© 4 tions of their Empire, will accede to the 
3 i conditions of peace propofed to them by 
Roffia. 
In our laft Number, we inferted an ac- 
TE count, faid to have been found in a German 
3 a paper, of a rebellion of the Janizaries, and 
: dreadful maflacre in Conftanunople. ‘Ihe 
difafter was there ftated to have taken 
place on the 2d of December. Letters of 
I December 7th, however, have been re- 
8 t ceived, which do not even hint at fuch an 
wccurrence ; and it is now reafonably pre- 
cs fumed that the whole was a fabrication. 


FRANCE ann HOLLAND, 


In a Dutch paper of the 17th inftant, we 
have another proof of Bonaparte’s folicitude 
for the liberty of the pref. He no doubt 
wifhes to train his people to docile habits; 
and, fur this purpofe, he feems to think it 
quite neceffary to loek fharply after prin- 
ters, publithers, editors, and all that tribe 
who are apt to teach the people the mil- 
chievous pra@tice of thinking for theme. 
felves. The Prefe@ of the Department of 
the Mouths of the Meufe has intimated to 
all editors, printers, bookfellers, and others 
trading in books, in that department, thar, 
by a decree of his Majefty the Emperor 
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and King, dated the 29th December 1810, 


it is ordered, that editions publifhed in 
Holland anterior to January 1, 1811, works 
printed in France prior to the fame epoch, 
and conftituting part of a private literary 
property, fhall not be confidered furrepti- 
tious, if they are ftamped before the 1f of 
March next; that the copies of fuch works 
muft be prefented, in each department, by 
every printer or librarian, before the ii 
of March, to the commiffary who may be 
appointed for this purpofe, and the firft 
page in each copy fhall be flamped by him 
with a ftamp prepared for the purpofe; 
after which they may be freely fold through- 
out the empire. 

It appears by an article from Rotterdam, 
of the date of the 16th inftanr, that the pri- 
vate dramatic focieties of Holland, having 
excited the fufpicion of the French Stadt- 
holder, are to be fuppreffed. 

‘The Dutch papers alfo contain a decree 
for the raifing a con{cription of 3,000 men, 
2,000 for the military fervice, and 1,000 
for the navy; and alfo another decree for 
raifing in France a confcription of 120,000; 
the firft divifian to be ready to march by 
the 10th of April. 


GERMANY. 


The Auftrian Government has relaxed in 
its rigour againft the fale of colonial pro- 
duce. ‘he Directors of the Cufloms at 
Vienna have notified that 200 quintals 
(ewts.) of coffee, which had accumulated 
in the warehoufes, would be fold for pm- 
vate ufe. In reprifal for this mitigation of 
commercial feverity, (fay letters from that 
place of the 19th ult.) the domains of Aul- 
tria, in the Illyrian provinces, have been 
fequettered ; and that, in confequence, con- 
fiderable activity prevails in the Cabinet. 
lf thefe facts be correctly ftated, they may 
tend to events of importance. ‘Ihefe fame 
advices alfo ftate, in pofitivs terms, the fact 
of peace being concluded between the km- 
perer of Rufa and the Porte. 
‘fhe particulars are not mentioned, except 
that by the principal article of the treaty, 
the provinces of Moldavia and Wallach 
are ceded to Ruflia. 


NORTH OF EUROPE. 


From the accounts recently received from 
the Baltic, there is reafon to prefume that 3 
cifpofition is manifefted by the Norther 
Powers favourable to the interefts of th 
country. <A levy is ordered in Rulfia. oi 
100,000 men. Bernadotte, we are told, has 
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declared, that he will neither, from French 
influence, injure the trade, or obftruct the 
profperity of the nation by which he has 
heen adopted. It is certain that neither 
letters of marque or reprifal have yet been 
sued in purfuance of the declaration of 
war againft Great Britain. Another Power 
in the Baltic, after a perfevering fyftem of 
determined hoftility, has fhewn a temper 
that may be deemed conciliatory tous. A 
decree from Copenhagen ftates, among 
other arrangements, that fhips with Englifh 
licences, fhall not, on account of being pro- 
vided with fuch licences, be liable to con- 
ffcation. In confequence of this edict, a 
great number of veffels, which were de- 
tained in the ports of that kingdom, will, 
it is underflood, be immediately fet at 
liberty. 

Letters from Stockholm notice the arri- 
val of a courier im that capital from Paris, 
with a peremptory order for the return of 
all the officers in the fuite of the Crown 
Prince, 


The burning fyftem has been changed for 
the better at Danizic. Some Englifh wool- 
len and cotton manufactured goods, inftead 
of being committed to the flames, have been 
employed to clothe the inmates of the elee- 
molynary inftitution in that city, 


A new tarif of commercial duties, to take 
efie@ from the commencement of the year, 
has been publifhed by the Ruflian Govern- 
ment, 


The new duties are confidered by mer- 
cantile people as extremely moderate; and 
even for thefe the Government has deemed 
it prudent to offer fomething in the way of 
apology. “ ‘Thefe commercial regulations,” 
faye the decree in which they are promul- 
gated, “ have been reforted to in confe- 
quence of the great increafe of importations, 
which has caufed the exchange to fall, and 
confiderably affe&ed the national induftry.” 


_ No British merchandize has been burned 
in Ruflia. French Minifter was par- 
ticularly anxious to have this infulting part 
of his matter’s fyftem adopted, but all his 
dolicitations to that effect failed. 


It is pofitively aflerted, that a Ruffian 
General has been arrefled and thrown into 
prion by his Government, on the charge 
of having traiteroufly difclofed to Caulin- 
court, the French Minifter, the ftrength, 


politions, and refources of the Ruflian mili- 
“ary forces. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGALI.. 


Since our laft publication, there has been 
feveral arrivals from the peninfula, bringing 
pubhic difpatches and private accounts from 
the hoftile armies. ‘Vhe latef intelligence re- 
ceived is up to the date of the 4th inftaut ; 
at which period the long expected barrie 
had not taken place; but fuch appears to be 
the pofture of affairs, that it is pretry evi- 
dent it cannot be much longer delayed. ‘The 
French army has been reinforced to the 
number, it is faid, of between 30,000 ana 
40,000 men ; and M: ffena is bufily employ- 
ed in making formidable preparations for 
attacking the Britifh lines. ‘The allied army 
has alfo received confiderable reinforcements 
from this country; and a fquadron of men 
of war and trantports failed lately from 
Portfmouth, carrying out an additional nuin- 
ber of troops) Come the confli& when iz 
may, it is certain the claih will be terribie ; 
but, uotwithftanding the inferiority innum- 
bers of the Britifh force, all the accounts 
{peak in the moft confident tone as to the 
refult, provided the Portuguefe perform: 
what is expected of them. 


The laft dispatch of Lord Wellington an- 
nounces the melancholy intelligence of tue 
Geath of the Mai-juis de la Romana. 
Lordihip pays a handfome tribute to the ta- 
lents, the virtues, and the patriotifm of this 
diftinguifhed nobleman. In him,” he fays, 
* the Spanith army have loft their brightett 
“ ornament, his country their moft uprighs 
‘¢ patriot, and the world the moft ftreruous 
« and zealous defender of the caufe in which 
“ we are engaged.” 


Junot was feverely wounded in the face, 
on the 19th ult. whillt reconnoitring, by 
Britifh dragoon, and has, in confequence, fez 
off for France. 


From the monthly report of the military 
operations in Spain, contained in the French 
papers, we learn, that the enemy has obtain- 
ed advantages in feveral parts of that king- 
dom. In Catalonia, they have taken ‘Tor- 
tofa, after 13 days open trenches. ‘Vhe place 
furrendered on the Iit January, when the 
garrifon, confilting of 500 men, laid down 
their arms, and were made prifoners of war, 
Marfhel Macdonald immediately marched 
to invelt Tarragona, which, if not relieved, 
muft, it is fuppofed, follow the fate of Tor- 
tofa. In Eftremadura, they have gained 
poffeffion of Olivenzs, a place badly sup- 
pled with provifions and flores, but 
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thy 2.000 men. The fiege of Badajos, truth and fincerity of chararter, jy 


ill appear in every action of his hit 
commenced by the corps under truits, will appear wht 
arry this in whatever fituation placed, explicitly to thei 
Soult and Mortier. Should they carry this irrefiftable He of filial 
uit al le th Hl enter Pottu- declare, that the irreliltable Of Bu 
place, 18 probable they will ¢ dutv and affection to his beloved and affiic:. Hig 
\throngh Alentejo, In this quarter Ge- ty 
i alates Sate ands a force eRtimated ed Father, leads him to dread that any ac! {en 
| neral Beresford commands a to of the Receut might, in the {mallet de- miv 
at 19,000 men, Dow > eflect of interfering with the cw! 
A letter trom Cadiz, dated the 22d ult. gree, have the eflec Th: ; 
iette diminifhed flate progrets of his Sovereign recovery, his will 
tays,** Iu coufequence of he Spz confideration ALONE dictates the decifion hy 
raid of the enemy before that place, the left now communicated to \ir Perceval, af 
piards, to the amount Having thus performed an act of indi whi 
| the penfible duty, from a fenfe of what is inc 
over to the main, making a is sncy and honour, the 
his own coniittency 
; intains, with the intent of | due to his o 
behind the mountai Pp ince has oly to add, that, among the Mir 
rrackiny the enemy in their rear, CO- rime 
ih ; pe h the Britith force. Sir Richard many bleflings to be derived from his Ma- prot 
conftantly jefty’s reftoration to health, and to the per- 
the alert, giving energy toevery fyitem, exercile OF Dis royal} 
on the wert, in the Prince’s eftimation, be the leaf, nels 
"the brench, aware of their own weaknefs, mot, in the Pm at once. rel 
sings ack. are bufily employ- that that fortunate event will, at once, rei- hey 
and expecting an cue him from a fituation of unexamp!ed em- 
wi were b irrafiment, and put an end to the {tate ot 
“Ler Measures for ther wecurity, 
y affairs, ill calculated, he fears, to fuftarsi thie 
interelts of the United pr 
bOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. awful and peril 
| to be reconciled to the genuine principles o ent 
the Britifh Conttitution.” pre 
Tur RECENCY. 
ERCEVAL S ANS WEK. 
Tr will he feen from our Parliamentary Mr P cor 
Py Peport, that the Regency bill has at length “ Downing-Street, Feb. 11. 1811, fon 
f refed the Great Seal. On the Gh inftant, “ Mr Perceval prefents his humble duty oe! 
: ae bis Royal Highnefs the Prince of Wales to your Royal Highnefs, and has the honour rh 
‘ wos fworn mto his high office, before the to acknowledge the receipt your Roy il trl 
Privy Council at Carlton Honte. No change, Highnefs’s letter of Ja myht, which reach- tio 
; however, has taken place in the perfons ad- ed him this morning. 
iftering the public affairs of the country. * Mr Perceval! fee!s it his duty to exprefs th 
$3 The following are copies of the letters his humble thanks to your Royal Highaes m 
which patted betwee the the with which your Royal all 
aud Mr Perceval, on his Royal Hig inefs Highnefs has condefcended explicitly 
Majeity’s Miniflers in Ris forvice cuced your Royal Highnefs to honour his 
colleagues and him with your commaniis for 
SS Cariton Houfe, Feb. 4, the continuance of their fervices, in the fta- R 
qq { “ The Prince of Wales confiders the mo- tions entrufted to them by the King. And 
Ment to be arrived, which calls for his dee Nir Perceval begs leave to affure Lage tl 
chon with refpect to the perfons to be em- Royal Highnefs, that in the expreflion of h 
b ployed by hun, an the adminiltration of the your Roval Highnefs’s sentiments of filial 
executive government cf the country, ace and loyal! attachment to the King, ana ot 
cording to the powers vetted in him by the anxiety for the reftoration of his Majelty $ ¢ 
SS ; Bill pafled by the two Houfes of Parlament, health, Mr Perceval can fee nothing bet } 
snd now on the point of receiwing the fanc- additional motives for their moft anxious 
' tion of the Great Seal. exertions to give fatisfaction to your Roy* F 
“The Prince feels it incumbent upon  Highnels, in the only manner in which it 
him, at this pul chure communicate can be given, by endeavouring to promore 
3 to Mr Perceval his mrenuon Not toremove — your Royal Highuels’s views for the 
fom ther ftations thole whom he finds rity and happinedfs of the country. 
Eas ae there, as bis Mujetty's official fervants. At “ Mr Perceval has never failed to regret 
the tame time, che Poy OWes if to the che impreflion of your Roval} Highnefs, with 
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vegard to the provi ions of the Regency Bull, 
which his Majelty's tervants felt it to be 
their duty to recommend to Parliameat. 
Bur, he ventures to fubmit to your Royal 
Highnels, that, whatever difficulties the pre- 
gent awful crifis of the councry and the world 
nay create in the adminiftration of the Exe- 
cwive Government, your Royal Highsefs 
will not find chem, in any degree increated 
hy the temporary fufpention of the exercite 
af thole branches of the Royal Prerogatives, 
which has been introduced by Parliament 
in conformity to what was intended on a 
former fimilor oecafion ; and that whatever 
Minifers your Royal Flighnefs might think 
proper to employ, would tind in) thar full 
tupport and countenance which, qs long as 
they were honoured with your Royal High- 
nefs’s commands, they would feel confident 
shey would continue to enjoy ample and 
jufficient means to enable your Royal High- 
ness efleQualiy to maintain the great aud 
important interells of the United Kingdom, 

“ And Mr Perceval humbly truffs, that 
whatever doubts your Royal Highnefs may 
entertain with refpe& to the Coutlitutional 
propriety ef the meatures which have been 
adopted, your Royal Highnefs will feel 
wured, that they could not have been re- 
commended by his Majefty’s fervants, nor 
fancioned by Parliament, but upon the fin- 
cere, though poflibly erroneous, conviction, 
that they in no degree trenched upon the 
true pritciples and fpirit of the Conftitu- 
tion. 

“Mr Perceval fee's it his duty to add, 
that he holds himfelf in readinets, at any 
Moment, to wait upon your Royal Highnefs, 
and to receive any commands with whitch 
your Royal Highnefs may be gracioufly 
pleafed to honour him.” 

It has been officially announced in Parlia- 
ment, that his Royal Highnefs the Prince 
Regent, froma laudab'e averfion to increafe 
the burdens of the people, has declined, for 
the prefent, the honour of a teparate houfe- 
hold. 

The fefion of Parliament was formally 
opened on the Leth, by a {peech from the 
Regen, which was delivered by commil- 
100, “The only paffage on which there was 
any diferene of opinion, was that relating 
to the campaign in Porsugal. There was, 
however, litle difeuffion; thofe who ob- 
ected to the pafluge alluded to, only pro- 
telling againtt their agrecing to the addrefs 
being conitrued into an approbation of the 
micafares adopred in regard to Portugal. 


15. 


The fpeech prepared for the Regenr, is 
in no refpect diferent from what might 
have been expected, had his Majeity been 
m the exerctie of his Royal functions. Le 
ihews no difpotition, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to depart from the fyitem of po- 
icy which has been purfued, in confequence 
ot the temporary change in the Supreme 
Magifttracy of the country ; and, where the 
war in Spain and Portugal is adverred to, 
it indicates an approbation of the mode and 
circumflances under which the conteit has 
been profecuted ; and calls upon Parliament 
to continue its moft effeQual afiitance to 
the nations of the Peniniula. We are glad 
te oblerve the manner in which the pend- 
ing difcufhons with America are mention 
ed, and the conciliatory difpotition 
feited towards that country. 


On the 13th, the Lord Mayor and Core 
poration of London went up to Cariror 
Houle to prefent to the Prince of Wales an 
addrefs upon his affuming the office of Res 
gent. His Royal Highneds received them 
in the moft dignified and gracious matner, 
and gave the moft fixed attention to the ac- 
drefs, which was read by the Recorder.— 
The addrefs is too long for our parrow h- 
mits; and we can only tate, that while 
is full of affeftion and confidence towari's 
the Prince, it prefents a picture of the con- 
duct of his Majefty’s Minitters, and of the 
grievances and fofierings of the country, iu 
Janguage fuch as has feldom met the Roya! 
ear. ‘Vhe lord Chancellor, Mr Perceval, 
Marquis Wellefley, and molt of the Cabi- 
net Nuuifters were prefent; and certainty 
they were in no enviable fituation ; for ne- 
ver was there an addrefs prefented ar the 
foot ot the throne which conveyed fo marke 
ed a cenfure upon the conduct of the King’s 
Servants as this. 

The lord Mayor and Citizens had the 
honour to kifs the hand of ihe Prince Re- 


rent. 
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HIS MAJESTY. 


It is with pleafure we obferve the favour- 
able nature of the medical reports relative 
to the King’s health for fome weeks back, 
and the hopes they hold forth of his Ma- 
jefty’s fpeedy convalefcence. All the ac- 
counts, both public and private, feem to 
confirm the fanguine expeCtation entertain. 
ed of his fhortly relumung the Roval we 
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thority. ‘The Queen, and other members 
of the Royal Family, have of late been per- 
mitted to vifit his Majeity ; and he has fe- 
veral times appeared in public at W indfor 
Caftle, and feemed very much compofed. 
On the 2th, the Prince Regent arrived at 
Windfor, and immediately waited upon her 
Maijefty and the Princefles; and foon after- 
wards the King’s Phyficians in waiting were 
introduced to his Royal Highnefs, with 
whom he converfed for a conficerable time. 
The Regent's arrival being notified to the 
King, his Majetty expreffed an earnett de- 
tire to fee him in his apartments, which im- 
mediately took place. The interview, how- 
ever affecting in the firft inilance, is under- 
flood to have terminated in a manner highe 
ty gratifying to both of the Uluftrions Per- 
fonages. ‘lhe Prince remained with the 
King alone tor nearly two hours, and re- 
tired from this interefting conference with 
the ttrongelt hope and expectation of his 
Majelty’s ipeecy convalefcence. 


IRELAND, 


It is with deep regret we obferve, that 
the Government of Ireland have deemed it 
receflary to have recourfe to an aét known 
by the name of the Convention Act. The 
fallowing circular letter has been forwarded 
to the Sheritis and Chief Magiltrates of 
counties in that country :-— 


Dustin Caste, Feb. 12. 


“ Strn-——It being reported that the Roman 
Catholics in the county of 5 are 
to be called together, or have been called 
together, to nominate or appoint perfons as 
Teprelentatives, delegates, or managers, to 
«Sain their behalf, as members of an un- 
jawful aflembly, fitting in Dublin, and call- 
atfelf the Catholic Committee, you ure 
required, in purfuance of the provifions of 
an a@t of the 33d of the King, cap. 29, to 
cauie to be arrefted, and to commit to pri- 
fon (unlefs bail fhall be given), all perfone 
within your jurifdiction, who fhall be guil- 


ty of giving, or having given, or of pub. 
lifhing, or having publifhed, or of caufing, 
or having caufed to be given or publithed, 
any written or other notice of the election 
and appointment, in any manner, of {uch 
repreientative, delegate, or manager, as a. 
forefaid ; or of attending, voting, or a@-. 
ing, or of having attended, voted, or a@- 
ed, in any manner, in the choice or appoint- 
ment of fuch reprefentative, delegate, or 
manager. And you are to communicate 
thefe directions, as far as lies in your pow. 
er, forthwith, to the feveral Magiftrates of 
the faid county of 


* WN, B.—Sheriffs are to a& under the 
warrant of Magiftrates, in cafes where the 
crime has been committed: 


“ By command of his Grace the Lord 
Lieutenant, 
= W. Poa.” 
To , &e. 


Such appears to have been the urgency 
of affairs, that this ftrong meafure was re- 
forted to by the Irifh government, without 
the previous approbation or even know- 
ledge of the Prince Regent or his Miniflers, 
as was diftinetly fated, on the 18th inttant, 
by Lord Liverpool, in the Houfe of Peers, 
and Mr Perceval, in the Commons. ‘hele 
Minifters, however, at the fame time ftat- 
ed, that they were now in pofleflion of 
fuch information on the fubject as, in their 
minds, completély juftified the fteps which 
had been taken, ‘The circumftances which 
called for the interference of the Irith go- 
vernment, is at prefent under the confider- 
ation of Parliament ; and we fincerely hope 
that, if pofiible, {uch meafures will be ad- 
opted as will refcue that country from. a ca- 
Jamity fimilar to that with which it wat 
not many years ayo vifited, ‘he horrors 
attendant upon fuch a flate of things, can- 
not be too much deprecated by the friends 
of peace and good order. 
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HIGH COURT OF JUSTICIARY. 


ONDAY, the 2! ft of January, came 

on the trial of James M‘aArra, iron 

flicter, late in the employment of Meff. 

Caddell! and Co. Cramond, accufed of the 

murder of Alexander M‘Arra, his own bro- 
ther, on the 10th day of November laft. 

The prifoner pleaded not guilty ; and Mr 
Jeffrey, his counfel, ftared, that the blow 
which occafioned the death of the deceafed 
was inflicted in felf-defence, under circum- 
ftances of violent provocation, and with no 
iutention to murder on the part of the pri- 
foner. ‘Whe ufual interlocutor of relevancy 
having been pronounced, the following wit- 
nelles were examined on the part of the 
Crown. 

Richard Rennie, clerk to Meff. Caddell 
and Co. deponed, That, on the evening of 
the 10th November lait, while paffing the 
fit-mill at Cramond, he heard a noife as of 
quarrelling ; and, on going into the work, 
he found the prifoner challenging Thomas 
M’Arra, his brother, for allowing one of 
the furnaces to go wrong. ‘Thomas having 
gone out, returned with the deceafed, A- 
lexander M:Arra, when the prifoner asked 
Alexander, whofe fault it was that the fur 
nace had gone wrong? ‘To this Alexander 
replied, that it was no other perdon’s fault 
but his,meaning the prifoner. On this, the 
deceafed immediately fat down on a bench, 
while the prifoner continued bawling out, 
ina great paffion, againft both his brothers, 
refpecling the furnace. ‘The deceafed then 
faid to the prifoner, that, if he was not his 
brother,he would turn him out of the place; 
and, fome time after, in confequence of the 
bole and bawling continuing, the deceafed 
role up, to turn the prifoner out at the door, 
as witnefs fuppofed; but, he was prevented 
from doing this, by Caleb Aitkenfon, one 
® the workmen, who was prefent. The 
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deceafed, howevef, got up a fecond time; 
and, on going towards his brother. who was 
ftill making a great notfe, he ftruck him oa 
the fide of the face, with his open hand, his 
other hand being in his breaft, which knock- 
ed off the prifoner’s hat, and caufed his teeth 
to bleed a little. The deceafed then fat 
down again, when Aitkenfon pst on his 
hat, and obferved, that it was a fhame for 
two brothers to quarrel in that manner. 
Witnefs thought, in confequence, that there 
would have been no more of the matter, 
bet, in this he was difappointed ; for, after 
the prifoner had walked up and dowa the 
place about two minutes, with his hands in 
his veft pockets, he approached the decea- 
fed, and faid, * Sandy, you have ftruck me, 
now G—d d—n it, you'll account for it.” 
Cn faying this,he went and brought a large 
pair of furnace tongs, which were lyimg in 
the place, with which he drove at the de- 
ceaied, who was ft:ll fitting on the bench, 
and hit hin in the belly. On this, the dee 
ceafed attempted to get up, but he was dri- 
ven back by a feconud pufh; on which Ait- 
kenfon rufhed forward, and, while attempt- 
ing to prevent farther milchief, the prifoner 
drew in the tongs, to fhorten his hold, and 
ftruck the deceafed with them on the face. 
The tongs being taken from the priloner, he 
attempted to ftrike his brother wich his fit, 
but this was prevented; and the deceafed 
having got very weak, he fell to the ground, 
tearing, in his fall, the breaft of the prifon- 
ex's coat, which he had laid hold of, towards 
the end of the tlruggle. Afcer lying on the 
ground fifteen minutes, the deceaied was 
carried to his father’s houfe, where he died 
on the fourth day thereafter. Being intere 
rogated by Mr Jeffrey, for the prifoner, 
witneis ftated, that the prifoner and the dee 
ceafed were both in jiquor at the time of the 
accident 5 that they were both a little quar- 
relfome, bwt the deceafed was more fo than 


the prifouer. 
Caleb 
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Culeb Aitkenf. M, referred to by the pre- 
ceding witnels, corroborated his teftimony. 
He allo tated, that, after obferving it was 
a fhame for brothers to be quarrelling in the 
manzer they did, the prifoner told the de- 
ceafed that he was a rafcal anda villain, and 
almoft immediately thereafter, in about the 
ipace of a minute, ran for thre furnace tongs 
with which the mortal blow was inflicted. 
Being examined on the part of the prifoner, 
witnefs itated, that the blow given to the 
prifoner by the deccafed feemed to beahard 
blow, but it did not knock him down. ‘The 
priioner at firkt had been blamed for the 
fault in the furnace ; but, after the death of 
his brother, it had been taken down, and it 
turned out that he was not to blame. 

James Ritchie, apprentice to Meflrs Cad- 
dell and Co. merchants in Edinburgh, was 
prefent during the whole tranfaCtion, and 
corroborated the evidence of the preceding 
witneffes, in all the effential particulars, 

David Landall, fargeon at Comelybank, 
and George Bell, furgeon in Edinburgh, 
were examined as to the caufe of the de- 
cealed’s death, when they both concurred in 
flating, that it was occafioned by the blow 
which he had received on the head, 

Alter the prifoner’s dec aration was read, 
feveral witnefles were examined in his be- 
half, who ail concurred in ftatimg, that the 
deceafed was of a quarreliome difpofition ; 
that he had frequently ftruck the prifoner 
without any blows being returned; and 
that they confidered the prifoner to be a 
quiet and peaceahle member of fociety.— 
Mr Mackenzie then addrefled the Jury for 
the Crown, and Mr Jeffrey for the prifon- 
er. 

Lord Juftice Clerk, in fumming up the 
evidence, faid, that he was perfuaded all 
would agtee with him in the obfervation 
which had been made by counfel on both 
fides, that this was a mott lamentable and 
diftrefing cafemlamentable to think that 
any man fhould lofe his life in a quarrel, but 
doul!, fe that that man fhould fall by the 
hands ot his own brother, in a matter of fo 
little confequence, of fo trifiing a nature as 
that which gave rife to the prefent difpute, 
His Lovchhip could not pretend to know 
what might be the verdi@ of the Jury; but 
this he confidered himfelf bound to fay, that, 
if they brought in a verdi@ of toral acquite 
tal, as had been called for by the counfel 
for the prifoner, it would be a forrowful 
acquittal for “he people of this country. It 
would in effe& be deliv: Ting them Over to 


the atrecks of every berhor on, who, upon 
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ved or committed. He would not infult ¢ 
jury of his fellowecitizens, by fuppofing. for 
a fingle moment, that they were capable of 
returning a verdi@ of fo obnoxious a nature, 
The cafe before them was either a cafe of 
murder or of culpabie homicide of the high. 
eft degree. It was only by a minute exa 
mination of all the circumftances attending 
it, that the nature of the crime could be 
properly afcertained ; and it was to thefe a 
lone the Jury were called to look. 

It appeared, that the prifoner and the dee 
ceafed had, in general, lived on tolerably 
good terms together: they were fellow 
workmen, although now and then they had 
their quarrels; in which, it muft be admit 
ted, that the prifoner had frequently the 
work of ir. On the occafion, however, of 
the quarrel which terminated fo fatally, they 
feemed to have ftood well towards one ano- 
ther. From the prifoner’s declaration, it 
appeared, that they had finifhed their week's 
work on the moft amicab!e footing, fo much 
fo, that they went and had a refrefhment 
together. It was to be wifhed that this re- 
frefhment had not taken place in the way it 
did, as liqucr had been uied by the parties 
which was not only unneceflary but impro- 
per; for it appeared that the pr.foner had 
been in a ftate of intoxication during the 
early part of the day. After the refrefh- 
ment, the brothers both returned to the 
work, to receive their wages; and here the 
firft thing that appears in evidence is, the 
prifoner quarrelling, not with the decealfed, 
but with his other brother, Thomas, who, 
unable to bear his abufe, left the place. On 
returning, in company with Alexander, the 
latter immediately iat down, without faying 
a word, when he was attacked in the fame 
provoking manner by the prifoner. On 
this, the deceafed merely faid, that if he was 
not his brother, he would put him to the 
door.— Confidering the manner in which the 
prifoner had behaved the abufive treatment 
which he had given his brothers, the obfer- 
vation of the deceafed could not be heid a 
provocation. Yet. what was the anfwer ree 
turned by the prifoner ? It was this,“ You 
are a raf{caleyou are a villain.” —How then 
was this language refented by the deceafed? 
Not furely in a very violent manner ; for, 
although he got up twice or thrice, to put 
his brother out of the place, he was eefily 
prevailed upon to fit down again, until at 
laft he felt fo hurt at the repeated abufe of 
the prifoner, that he gave him a fap on the 
cheek with the palm of his hand. This 
was evidently a pretty imart firoke, as 1 
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moit crifling occafion, chofe to affaule caufed his teeth to bleed ; it was a degree 
lem; it woulc ralizi > ail . 
i legalizing every eces of provocation, no doubt, calculated to 1rrle 
? outrage which coud poilibly be conceie tate the prifoner, But it did not occafion 
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retort on his part--he did not re:urn the 
blow. From this, it was evident, he enter- 
tained no fear of the deceafed, if fear could 
at all be fuppofed while three other perfons 
were prefent. His laying hold of the tongs 
was not, therefore, a convulfive effort, the 
jmpulfe of a momentary paflion; it was a 
deliberate at. Inftead of {natching the tongs 
up inftantaneovfly, and inflicting the deadly 
blow, he walked about the place for fome 
minutes, in a cool refleting manner, and 
then, as the refult of his deliberation, he 
told the deceafed, “* You fhall account for 
what you have done."—Or looking at the 
inftrument by which he effected his purpoie, 
and confidering al] the circumftances of the 
cefe, it was impoflible to believe but that 
there had been a deliberate intention to 
murder operating in the prifoner’s breaft. 
Again, it would be attended to, that the 
blow given the prifoner by the deceafed did 
not bring him to the ground; neither did 
he fhow avy with to repeat it. He fat 
down peaceably on the bench, from which 
it was evident that he had no farther inten- 
tion of injuring the prifoner ; and it was not 
until the prifoner ftruck him with the dread- 
ful weapon, that he attempted to rife and 
defend himfelf. In this, however, ne was 
prevented, by a repetition of the blow; 
but, having at laft got up, and laid hold of 
the prifoner by the collar, he, the prifoner, 
in the molt deliberate and determined man- 
ner, fhortened the tongs in his hand, and 
ftruck his brother the deadly blow on the 
face. It had been faid, by the prifoner’s 
counfel, that it was rather an unfortunate 
circum({tance the blow happened in the place 
which it did, as, had it been ftruck on any 
other part of the head, it might not have 
_ fatal, Buta plea of this kind might 
e urged with equal effe& in every cafe of 
murder, When a perfon ftabbed another 
with a knife, or when one thot his feliow- 
creature with a piftol, in both cafes it might 
be pleaded with equal plaufibiliry, that, had 
the wound chanced to be infli@ed in a lefs 
fatal place, it would have been attended 
with lefs fatal confequences. When people, 
faid his Lordfhip, ufe thefe weapons, or o- 
ther deadly weapons fimilar, they mut take 
their chance of confequences ; and, if the 
wound given fhould be in a mortal place, 
they alone are an{werable for this. Havin 
ufed an improper weapon, the effeéts that 
follow cannot be put down to chance. But 
the prifoner’s cafe did not reft here. He 
had evinced the moft deliberate and vin- 
ditive condu@ ; for, after the furnace tonys 
had been taken from him, he raifed his 
clenched fit againft the deceafec, end at- 
tempted again to ftrike him. It was his 


duty, continued his Lordfhip, to tell the 
Jury, that, by the law of this country, the 
prefent was a cafe of murder. The provo- 
cation pleaded was not fuch as to juftify the 
weapon that had been made ufe of. Had 
the prifoner ftruck with his fit, or had the 
deceafed, in the icuffle, fallen back upon the 
furnace tongs, and in either way met ‘he 
deadly blow, it would then have been a cale 
of culpable homicide only; but,confidering 
the nature of the provocation; that the im- 
pulfe which actuated the prifoner was not 
initantaneous; that he had time to cool and 
think before he feized che fatal weapon, the 
conduct that followed could only be attribu- 
ted to revenge—to a foul intention to com- 
mit murder. As to the plea of felf-defence, 
concluded his Lordfhip, there was not the 
ground for it; as it had been diftin€ly 
proved, that, before the prifoner feized the 
tongs, the quarrel with him and his brether 
had ceafed ; and therefore he had no occa- 
fion to fear any bodily harm—the only plea 
which could be urged with fuccels in a cate 
of this nature. 

The Jury returned a verdict of Culpable 
Homicide—and, on the 20th of February, 
the Coart fentenced him to be banifhed for 
life. 

Counfel for the Crown, Henry J. Mac- 
kenzie and James Wedderburn, Efqrs —. 
Agent, Mr Hugh Warrender, W. S.— 
Counfel for the prifoner, Francis Jeffrey, 
Efq.—Agent, Mr J. Kermack, W. S, 

Monday the 4th February, came on, he- 
fore the High Court of Jufticiary, the tria! 
of Gavin Simpfon, late operative cotton 
fpinner at Port Dundas, accufed of an af- 
fault, with a view of compelling thofe work.- 
men, who were willing to ferve their maf- 
ters, to enter into an illegal confpiracy or 
combination. On account of an error in the 
indi@ment, the trial did not proceed; and 
the pannel was recommitted to prifon, till 
ferved with a new indiétment. 

Oo the 20th of February, the Court fen- 
tenced Adam Lyal (whofe trial for robbery 
we noticed in a former number) to be hany~ 
ed at the weft end of the tolbvorth of Edin. 
burgh, on Wednefday the 27th of March, 


COURT OF EXCHEQUER. —Jan. 31. 
ADVOCATE GENERAL ¥Y, PETER DICK. 


‘This was a profecution againft Mr Dick, 
acommon brewer im Edinburgh, to recover 
the penalty of L.200, upon the fatute 42d 
Geo, If. cap. 38, for manufacturing, or pre- 
paring from certain ingredients or materials 
(not being malt and hops) a liquor ro imi- 
tate or refemble, or to be ufed as beer or 
ale, brewed from mal: and hops. 
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The material made ufe of by the defend- 
ant was, it appeared raw or unmalted bar- 
ley or grain. The caufe is obvioufly of 
great importance to the revenue, when the 
hich duty of Ss. 8d. per bufhel on malt is 
confidered; and it is of fome importance to 
the defendanz, fhould it be uitimately deci- 
ded, that he can, by any ingenuity of his 
own, fave the whole, or a confiderable part 
of the mait duty, by fubftituting raw grain 
in the place of duty-paid malr. 

‘The caufe appeared, by the numerous at- 
tendants in Court, to have excited great in- 
tereft and expe@ation It was proceeded in 
for feveral hours, and many witneffes exa- 
mined on the part of the Crown and of the 
defendant. Mr Clerk, as leading counfel 
for Mr Dick, had juft rifen to addrefs the 
Jury, when one of the jurors (a very refpect= 
able man, Mr Nifbet) fuddenly fell from his 
feat, and was taken out of Court. Medical 
aififtance was immediately procured, and Dr 
Coventry thortly reported to the Court, that 
Mr Niibet’s firuation was fuchas would ren- 
der it impoflible for him to refume his duty 
us a juryman. 

As the law requires that the verdi&t fhould 
be an unanimous verd:& of twelve men, it 
was impoflible to proceed further, and the 
refit of the Jury were of courfe difcharged. 

This unfortunate event prevented the final 
Cecifion of the important queftion, Whether 
brewers can legaily make ufe of unmaited 
grain? And as we underftand the whole 
caufe muft come on de nova in the next term, 
we fhovld deem it improper to detail the e- 
vidence which was given on the one fide or 
on the other, or to offer any ob{ervations at 
this moment upon the cafe. 


We regret to learn that Mr Nifbet died 
the fame night. 


ADVOCATE GENERAL WILLIAM BEGG 
AND TWO OTHERS. 


This was an information filed by the Lord 
Advocate againft the defendants, for recei- 
ving more than two gallons of aquavite at 
one time, without permit; and for hinder. 
ing and obftru@ing James Anderfon, a {ue 
pervilor of Excite, in leizing and fecuring 
the {pirits, which amounted in all to about 
90 gallons. 

It appeared in evidence, that Mr Ander- 
fou had received information, that the de- 
fendants were expeéted from the hills into 
the low country, in the neighbourhood of 
Brechin,with 4 quantity of imuggied whiskey. 
_ The fupervifor, with two otiicers of Exe 
ciie, went out to look for them; and, on the 
4th March 1810, near to Balgarroch, they 
met the defendants, with five hories, and 
teu ankers of whilkey. Some altercation 


enfued ; but, with the afaflance of 2 My 
Stewart, a farmer at Balgarroch (whofe 
conduct met with the higheft ay p obation 
of the Court) the fpirits were fvcured ang 
lodged in Mr Stewart's houfe. 

‘The defendants came to Mr Stewart's 
houfe, and there very grofs!) mifcondudeg 
themfelves, by breaking into the soute, in. 
julting his fervants, and demoli ning fome 
of his windows. 

It did not, however, diftin tly appear, 
that their object was to hinger or obftrué 
the officers; and they feemed, by the evi- 
deuce, to be fomewhat intoxicated. 

After a very abie and candid charge from 
the Lord Chief Baron, the Jury found the 
defendants guilty of recetving the {pirits, 
which made them liable to a penaity of 
L.200, but acquitted them of the obilruction, 


HIGH COURT OF ADMIRALTY. 


On Touefday the 29:h January, James 
Telfer, accufed of fraud refpecting the in- 
furance of a veffel, whofe cafe was formerly 
before this Court, was again put to the bar; 
Mr Boiweli, advocate, prefiding as Judge 
Admiral ed interim, in confequence of the 
death ef Mr Burnet. Informations had been 
formerly ordered by the Court, upon the re 
levancy of the criminal letters. An infor- 
mation was piven in for the profecutors, but 
none for the parnel, who merely referred, 
in a fhort minute, to his former pleadings, 
which he confidered it unneceflary to reca- 
pitulate. ‘Phe objeGtions to the relevancy 
were fuflained ; and, after a confiderable 
debare on the point of expences, the Judge 
Admiral awarded thefe againit the puriuers. 
The Gefender was then affoilzied and dif- 
nuffed from the bar. 


Lord Dundas has been pleafed to appoint 
the Rev. Mr John Fleming to be minifter 
of the parith of Thfk, in the prefbytery of 
Cupar file, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Mr Goarlay. And his Lordfhip has been 
alfo pleated to appoint the Rev. Mr George 

lariLail, minifter of the Chapel of Eafe at 
Renton, prefbytery of Chirnfide, to the u- 
nited pariihes of Brefay, Burra, and Quarf, 
in the prefbytery of Zetland, vacant by the 
tranflation of Mr Fleming to Flifk. 

‘The Univerfity of St Andrews have con- 
ferred the degree of Do@or of Medicine on 
Patrick Mudie, Efg. of that city. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Wemyss bas 
prefented the Rev. Andrew Kemp to the 
church and parifh of Aberlady, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Nie] Roy, D. D. 

Mr James Robertfon, W. S. is appointed 
Selicitor for the General Poft Office, Scot 
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BIRT HS. 


Jan. 14. At Cambride, the wife of a 
ghuemaker, named Watts, oi three chiidren, 
two boys and a girl, bight years ago, fhe 
had a fimilar delivery, and the children have 

ve well. 
“Ys At London, LadyVifcountefs Hamil- 
ton, a fon and heir. 

— [he Counte’s of Albemarle, of a 

on. 
a At Culrofs, Mrs Bain, a fon. 

99. At Portfmouth Dock Yard, the Hon. 
Mrs Grey, 2 fon. 

— At Bath, the lady of Sir Matthew 
Blackflon, Bart. a fon and heir. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Coionel Lamont, 
a fon. 

04, At Cheltenham, the lady of Colonel 
Macdonnel! of Glengary, a fon. 

— At Kelly, the lady of Lieutenant Co- 
jonel Ramfay, a fon 

— At Pier's-hill Barracks, the lady of 
Coltnel Goldie, of the 6th dragoon guards, 
a fon. 

25. At Collesfeld, the Right Hon. Lady 
Montgomerie, a fon and heir. 

26 At Charlotte Square, the lady of 
James Wolfe Murray, Eig. advocate, a 
daughter. 

— Mrs Stoddart, of the Edinburgh Mi- 
a daughter. 
gar & Edinburgh, Mrs Peter Ewart, a 

— At Bondleigh, Devonfhire, the lady 
of the Reverend Alexander Scott, a 
ion. 

27. At Edinburgh, Mrs Dr Erfkine, a 
daughter. 

— At London, the lady of Wm. Gordon, 
Eig. M. P. a fon. 

— At London, the Lady of the Hon. 
Archibald Macdonald, a fon. 

— At Sunbury, the lady of C. Douglas, 
Efg. a daughter. 

— The lady of Lieut. Col. Torrens, a 
daughter. 

— Mrs Falconer, of Lrightmony, a 
daughter. 

28. At London, the Countefs of Harrow- 
by, a daughter. 

fern At Coldfream, Mrs Air, wife of Mr 
William Air, merchant, of her feventh fon, 
20 daughter having intervened. 

3°, At Kippenrofs, Mrs Sandilands, a 
G2ughter, 

‘ Feb. 9. The Countefs of Mansfield, a 
on. 

Lately, at Montreal, the lady of Major 


General Gordon Drummond, a daugh- 
eer, 
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Tan. 10. Mr James Gunn, of the Roval 
Navy Office, Lei:h, to Mifs Cramond. © 

— The Rev. James Ruflel, minifter of 
Gairloch, to Nits Tfabeila Munro, elde& 
daughter of Alexander Frafer, Efq. of In- 
Vert vfs. 

1$. At Darntor, James Watfon, Efg. of 
Saughton, to Mils Janet Raimiay, fecond 
daughter of the late George Ramifay, EX. 
of Barnton. 

— At Ratho Bunk, S. Callander, Efg. to 
Mifs Jane Reid. 

— At Manchefter, Mr Wiliam M‘Cone- 
nochiey incichant, Glafgow, to Mifs Mary 
of the late Mr Joleph 
NifkKeand, of Bolton, 

92. At Edinburgh, Mr Yoln Edgar, 
builder in Ldinburgh, to Mifs Janet Arnot, 
daughter of the deceafed Mr John Arnet, 
Jute of Cariegour, Kinrofs-fhire. 

—- At Leith, Mr Thomas Newhigging, 
wine merchant there, to Mifs Wilhelmina 
Archibald, daughter of the late John Are 
chibald, Efq. wine merchant. 

24. At Edinburgh, Mr William Ritchie, 
furgeon, Leith, to Mifs Janet Lindfay. 
daughter of the late Mr John Lindsay, 
Coltbridge. 

At Belguhpnran, James Smith, Ffg. 
Paifley, to Margaret, eldeft danghter of 
Mr John M‘Laren, farmer at Balquhanran, 

eg. At Gatehoule, Thomas Birkett, Efg. 
to Mifs M‘Nifh, daughter of the lace Me 
A. merchare there. 

29, At Stirling, Mr John Moffar, mer- 
chant, Glalgow, to Miis Mary Paterfor, 
daughter of Mr Witham Paterfon, mer- 
chant, Stirling. 

—- At Berwick-upon-Tweed, Lieut. J. 
C. Jchniten, Aberdeenfhire Militia, ro Mifs 
Mary Stevenfon, daughter of John Steven- 
fon, Efq. late Mayor of Berwick. 

— At Edinburyh, John Williamfon Stirk, 
kfq. to Eleanor, third daughter of Captain 
Baugh. 

— Thomas Hughan, M.P. to Mi's 
Milligan,eldeft daughter of the lace Robert 
Milligan, Efq. 

— At Manchefter, Captain Campbell, 
5ift regiment light infantry, to Fliza, fee 
cond daughter of the late D. Wolff, Efq. 

Feb. 4. At Giafyow, Mr Wm. Gibfon, 

teacher, Govan, to Jefe, youngeft daugh- 
ter of Mr William Fergus, pater, Glaf- 
cow. 
13. At Edinburgh, Captain M‘Vean, 
78th regiment, to Miufs Elizabeth, only 
daughter of the late George Robertfor, 
£iq. Kelfo, Roxburghfhire, 
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Nov. 26. At Tonderghie, Alex. Stewart, 
Eig. of Tonderghie. 

og. At St Margaret’s Hope, Orkney, 
William Sutherland, Eig. aged 70 years. 

—- At Lifbon, of a fever, in confequence 
of fatigue, Captain John Houtton, of his 
Majeity’s thip Veftal. 

Lec. 18. At Portugal, in his SSd year, 
Major Fenwick, of the 3d Buffs, a native 
of South Shields, much lamented by all who 
Kad 2 knowledge of his gallantry. He fell 
in a tkirmith of outpofts, in many of which 
be had been engaged with great fuccefs. 

— At Portfmouth, on his return from 
Lifbon, in charge of the Medical Staff at- 
tending the fick and wounded, Dr John 
Mi‘Leod, one of the phyficians to his Maye- 
fiu’s forces, and fecond fon of William M‘ 
Leod, Ffq. of Lufkintire, During the Miort 
fpace of tix years, he ferved his country a- 
broad with credit and applaufe. 

Lately, at Cheltenham, in the S7th year 
et his age, James Maxwell, Efgq. of Orange 
Grove, in the ifland of ‘Tobage, who hada 
few months ago returned to this country on 
account of i!} health. Mr Maxwell was of 
the family of Monreith, in Scotland, and 
firft coufin to her Grace the Duchefs of 
Gordon ; and, what is rather an ancommon 
circumftance, was one of nine brothers, the 
whole of whom, except himielf, have Leen 
bred up in the fervice of their country—in 
which fervice, 2 few years ago, he had the 


thers, both captains in the army, of coufi- 
derable reputation. Mr Maxwell leaves 
behind him ux brothers, three of whom are 
poft captains in the navy,who have eminent- 
ty diftinguifhed themfelves in the fervice of 
their king and conotry on feveral occafiens ; 
two are captains of artillery, and one is in 
the fervice of the Hon, Eaft India Company. 

Jan. 1, At Perth, Mr David Hood, ma 
rager of the Perth foundry. 

— At Renton, where fhe had gone for 
the recovery of her health, Mrs Jane Sme!- 
he,fpoufe of Mr Wharton Lawrie, merche, 

2. At Trocifal, in Portuyal, of an inflam. 
matory fever, after an illnefs of only nine 
days, Brigadier General William Howe 
Campbell, of the Portuguefe fervice, Colo- 
retin the Britith army, and Lieutenant Co- 
lone! of his Majefty’s 51% regiment of foot, 
moit deeply and defervedly lamented. 

3. At the Mains of Defkford, Mrs Sara- 
belia Morifon, spoufe of the Rev. Mr Wal- 
ter Chalmers, minifier of that parith. 

5. At Kirkconnel, Mrs Janet Laidlaw, 
react of the Rev, John M‘Kil!, late mini 
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fter of the gofpel in the parish of Darrif. 
deer. 

8. At Bervie, Mrs Elizabeth Frazer, wi. 
dow of Captain Hugh Frazer, of the North 
Lowland Fencibles. 

9. At Kirkcaldy; Mrs Dryfdule of Pi: 
teuchar. 

— At Erro], Charles Kinnear, Efq. of 
Kinnear. 

10. In Portugal, ferving with the Bri, 
troops under Lord Wellington, Captain John 
Wood, of the 4th or King’s Own Infantry, 
and late Brigade Major to the Earl of 
Dalhoufie. 

11, At London, Patrick Clafon, Efe, 
Cleveland Court, St James’s Place. 

., At Aberlady Manfe, the Rev. Dr 
Neil Roy, Minifter of the parifh, much and 
july regretted by a numerous acquaintance, 
He was an elegant fcholar, an accurate hif. 
torian, and an excellent divine. His difpo- 
fition was mild and benevolent. His con. 
verfation was pleafant and inftrutive. His 
manners were polite and agreeable, and his 
friend{hips were firm and difinterefted. Af, 
ter a fliort ilinefs, he died, in the 84th year 
of his age. and the 41 fi of his minifiry, with 
the utmoft compofure, and in the full pof- 
feflion of his mental faculties. His memo- 
ry will be long revered by every lover of 
hrerasure, of {cience, and of good morals. 

12, At Aberdeen, Mr Samuel Duncan, 
late merchant there. 

— At Roman Camp, near Callander, 
Robert Fairfull, of Struie Hay. 

14. Ac Liverpool, in the 5d year of her 
age, Alifon, wife of Thomas Summers, houfe 
apothecary to the Difpentary there, and fore 
merly furgeon in Leith. 

— At London, General Sir Wm. Green, 
Bart. late Chief Royal Engineer, aged 56 
years. 

15. At Garthmore, Stratherick, Mz: 
: Anderion, lately from Northumber- 
and, 

The Rev. William Hamilton, 
fenting minifler of Ballymena, in the 40th 
year of his age, and 15th of his miniftry. 

16. David Philp, Efq. of Boarhills. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Elifabeth Wat 
fon, wife of John Ferrier, Efg. of Charlotte 
Street, late of Jamaica. 

17, At Rothefay, Duncan Henderfon, 
bern in 1715, at Dalavifh, near Inveraray. 
He enlifted into the 42d regiment in 1744, 
under Lieutenan Dugald Campbell ; was 
preient with the regiment in ali the battles 
and fkirmifhes curing the rebellion, and af- 
terwards on an expedition to the coait of 
France, and difcharged in 1748, when the 
regiment was reduced, He was perhaps one 
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of the latt of the original Rack of that dii- 
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Cappaguvicar, near Caftlebar, at 

the age of 110 years, Mr Edward Maley ; 

3 man who, throughout his term of proba- 

tion, fuftained an unblemifhed fame. 

yg. At Edinburgh, Mrs Sarah Young, 
relict of the Rev. Thomas Kettle, minifter 
of Leuchars. 

— At Fort William, the Rev. John Ord, 
chaplain of that garrifor,, and rector of the 

ammar {chool there, afier a fhorr ilinefs, 
which he bore with the moft exemplary pa- 
tience and refignation He was a man of 
found judgment, fine tafte, and extenfive 
erudition, of polifhed manners, and of the 
moft benevolent and amiable difpofition. 

19. At Balleadmore, in Badenoch, Jeffy 
Clark, fpoufe of Mr Jchn Stewart, late 
merchant in Invernefs. 

— At his houfe, in Tiviot Row, Edin- 
burgh, Colonel Andrew Lyon. 

— At Annandale, the Hon. William 
John Skeffington, in the 61ft year of his 
age. He was a younger fun of the fifth 
Lord Maffareene in lineal defcent, and bro- 
ther to Henry, the prefent Earl of Mafla- 

— At Dublin, Mr David Bourke, Editor 
of Saunders’s News Letter, which office he 
filed for thirty-feven years, and its cuties 
he difcharged with exemplary fidelity to 
his employers, and fatisfadtion to the public. 

20. At Berwick, Mrs Adamfon, wife of 
Captain Adamfon, paymafter of the Aber- 
Ceenthire militia. 

— At Plymouth, the Lady A. Sandford, 
daughter of Alexander Earl of Antrim, and 
fier of the Jate Marquis of Antrim, 

21. At Edinburgh, William Renton, fon 
ef Mr William Renton of the Excife, in 
she year of his age. 

— Robert Eden Scott, Efq Profeffor of 
Phiiofopky in King's College, Aberdeen ; 
which important office he had filled wich 
the greareft honour to himlelf, and advane 
tage to the Univecfity, for 15 years. 

— Milfs Charlotte Stewart, daughter of 
the late James Stewart, of ‘I'ar, Rig. 
om At Aberdeen, Mr Alexander Little- 
john, in the S4th year of his age. He has 
bequeathed L..100 to charitable eftablifh- 
Tents 

am At Old Meldrum, Mr Alexander 
Elmfie, merchant, fon of the jate John 
Elmilic of Fingafk. 

22. At Aberdeen, Mr John Mitchell, 

uggift in that town, aged 37 

~$. At Edinburgh, Johu, the fecond fon 
af Gen francis Dundas, 

«5. At Hinton St George, Somerfethire, 
the Right Hon. the Countele Poulett. 
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25. At Bath, Colonel Brooke, of the Eaft 
India Company's fervice, aged 72, who e- 
minently diftinguifhed himfelf by his mili- 
tary conduct in India, and in the flatien of 
Governer of St Helena, manifetted his geal 
for his king and country, by the feafenable 
aid he gave of troops, money, and military 
ftores, to afftit at che firit conqueft of the 
Cape of Good Hope ; and, by fitting ont 
and equipping a fquadron of Company’s 
fhips, ro a& under Captain (now Admiral) 
Efiington, for intercepting and capturing a 
fleet of homeward-hound Datch Eaft India- 
men. By thofe who knew his public merits 
and fervice he was revered; by thofe who 
kuew the benevolence of his private cha- 
raCtér and virtues he was beloved. Few 
men will be fe generally and defervediy 
mented. 

— At Mansfield, Benjamin Sharpe, Ef:. 
formerly of Fleet Street, banker, aged SO. 

26. At London, Stewart Kyd, Efg. bar- 
rifter at law, and author of feveral publica- 
tions on the laws of Englaid. 

~- Mr Peter Elles, Brownfield. 

27. At Paifley, of which place he was 2 
native, Robert Fergufon, aged 97. By his 
cifcharge, which dated 1761, it appear 
that he had, previous to that date, ferved 
twenty years in the 22d foot, and afterwards 
ferved eight or ten years in gurrifons. He 
was admitted an ont-penfioner of Cheliea 
Hofpital in 1763, and ts fuppofed to be the 
oldeft perfou of that defcription in this part 
of the country. He was prefent in many 
engagements, particularly the battles of Fen- 
tenoy and Dettingen, and preferved, as 2 pre- 
cious relic, a coat with feverai mufket-fhot 
holes in it, but he never received the figh«- 
eft wound. 

28. At Bath, William Kennedy Lawrie, 
Eig. of Redcaftle, Galloway, formerly of 
Woodhall Eftate, St Thomas in the Eait, 
Jamaica. 

— At Glafgow, Me Alexander Craig, 
tailor. 

29. In Donaghadee, the Rev. James Ar- 
buckle, Re&tor of Barragh, in the county 
of Wexford, in the 37th year of his age. 
His intrinfic worth and many amiable qua- 
lities will caufe him to be very generally and 
very fincerely regretted. 

30. John Johniton, Efgq. of the ifiand of 
Trinidad. 

3i. At Hamilton, Mr Adam Roxburgh, 
merchant. 

—- At St Stephen's Green, Dublin, Sir 
Hercules Langrifhe, Bart. 

— At Richmond. Mrs Brown, wife of 
William Brown, Efq. and eldeft daughter 
of the fate James Murifon, Efq. of Dun 
brae, 
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33. Mr William Grieve, farmer at Ken- 
netfidehead, much regretted. 

— At Edinburgh, Mifs Margaret Pit- 
cairn, daughrer of the late Mr Robert Pit- 
cairn, of Dundee. 

Feb. 1. At Edinburgh, Mrs Rickfon, re- 
W& of Lieutenant Colonel Rickfon, of the 
A9th regime: t of foot. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Spence, relict of 
Mr Thomas Spence, merchant. 

— At Edinburgh, at the advanced age 
of 98, Mrs Rofe, widow of Thonas Roie, 
merchant in Rotterdam. 

— At Leith, Mrs Elifibeth Miller, re- 
Lid of Robert Strong, fen, 

— Ar Edinburgh, Milfs bliiabeth Bennet. 

— At Ediubergh, Mr James M'‘Lean 
° 

— At Glafgow, Mr John Brown, wea- 
vers’ utenfil maker. Ie was originally bred 
amill-wnght. Society have, in hum, loft a 
valuable member. Beiides many other ule- 
ful inventions, of which he was the author, 
the weaving trade is in particular greatly 
indebted to him, as it was to him al ne that 
that bufinefs owes the late great and tuccels- 
ful improvements im its working utenhis. 

® At St Andrew's, Mrs Scott Miller, 
widow of the Rev. Mr Vilant, minifter of 
King Sdarns. 

3. At Craigow, Dr John Rutherford, of 
Craigow, phylician. This ingenious gentle- 
man, befides many other icientific and ufeful 
difecoveries, was the inventor of a very curi- 
wus inftrument, the Self-regulating ‘Thermo- 
meter, by which the greateft degree of cold 
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that happened during the day or nigh? cay 
be aicertained with the greateft accuracy, 

— in the 86th year of his age, Mr p,, 
trick Ritchie,a refpectable baker in Dundee. 

— At Dundee, Mils Margaret 
4. At Pailey, Mr Walter Weir, mer. 
vant, in the 76th year of his age. 

6. At Glafgow, Alexander Macnab, Ely 
merchant. 

~ At Greenock, Captain Robert Brown, 
of the American fhip Hindoftan, lying iv 
that harbour. 

— At Murrays, in Eat Lothian, Mrs 
AJaryaret Mackie, reli& of the decealed 
Mr Robert Wight, farmer there. 

7. At Edinburgh, aged 13, Elifabeth, fe. 
cond daughter of Mr William Henderfon, 
merchant, South Bridge. 

-— At Northfield, near Leith, Mi Tho- 
mas Willamfon, aged 71. 

— Nr Andrew Macnair,fon of Mr John 
Macnair of Cregagh. He was fkaiting on 
a pond at Belveir, when the ice gave way, 
and he funk in deep water. ‘There was no 
perion near the place, at the time, to afford 
any relief, and he unfortunately perithed. 
He was a young gentleman uriverfally re 
pected, and his death is much regretted. 

— At Cleifh, Kinrofs-fhire, Mr John 
Reid, ayed 92, a venerable chara@er. 

S. At Jedburgh, Margaret Balfour Rid. 
del, eldefl daughter of the late Mr Walter 
Riddel. 

10. At London, on the 10th curt. the 
Hon. Simon Fraler, banker, after ouly a few 
hours illnefs, 
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Price of Stocks. 


Bank 3 percent. 
1811. Stock. | Omnium. Consols, 
keb. 2524 | 44. disc. 65 
hi. 250 44° disc. 652 
+4 247 | 4} disc. 653 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchange, 
Loadon. 


181) . | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease: 


Se Se Se Se 
Jan. 28.] 61 100]26 42123 38] 33 44 


6] 

Feb. 4. | 70 
os 


43122 82] 40 45 
M1. 302427 43421 32$40 4 
is. | 100423 40) 22 38440 40 


Prices Oat, Pease,and Barley Meal, in 


linburgh Marict, eer peck. 


« 


Pease and 
1811. Oatmeal. Barley Meal. 
Bolls. | Price. { Bolls.| Price. 
Tan.2 360° 00 | 86 09 
Feb. 5. 90 6116 00 | 37 114 15 
12. S80 16 00 52 114 15 
19. 290 t6 00 26 114 15 
£0. 310 16 00 81 14°15 


Prices of Graiz at Hadvingion. 


| Wleat. Barley. | Outs. | Pease. 


fe Se Se Se Ory Se e 
Jan.25. $8 45123 s1}15 22)16 22 
Feb. 1. 38 42123 311415 2O}16 


$8 42/21 28115 20116 22 
15. 37 42/22 80115 % 
22, 4ile2 22417 °4 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We shall be glad to receive a specimen of Historicus. 


A. L.—-B. Return,—Carydon, are 
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